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A DAY WITH SANDILLI. 


How few of us now care to know anything about Caf- 
fraria, or think of the time when a Caffre war was our 
great national bugbear, and the names of Sandilli and 
Macomo household words, as suggestive of defeat and 
trouble to the British nation as that of Abd-el-Kader 
was to the French, or Garibaldi is in these days to the 
Austrians. 

The fierce struggle in the Crimea, the horrors of the 
Indian revolt, and the carnage of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, have well-nigh obliterated the memory of the 
time when Englishmen pored over the news from 
the Cape with anxious eagerness, sorrowing for the 
untimely fate of Fordyce and Wilmot, and glorying 
in the gallant deeds of Cathcart and Eyre. In 1856, 
however, the memory of those days was still green in 
England; while at the Cape, even the hot excitement 
of the Crimean struggle then raging, could not lessen 
the absorbing interest with which the English traveller 
threaded the deep glades of the Waterkloof, or gazed 
upon the wooded slopes of the Amatola Mountains. 
Sandilli and Macomo, unlike the nameless leaders 
of the Indian rebellion, had won a certain respect by 
their daring and endurance; and though driven from 


their fastnesses in the mountains, were living in a 


tract of country especially allotted to them, and 
ruling the still powerful Gaika nation in all the pride 
of savage chieftainhood. 

Anxious not to leave South Africa before I had 
scen these two famous heroes, I gratefully accepted 
the kind offer of Mr B——, the Caffre commissioner 
resident at the Duhne Post, and early on the morning 
of the 29th of February, started on a ride to the Gaika 
court. The morning was warm and bright, as we 
rode across the boundary of the crown reserve, and 
entered Sandilli’s country. The Amatola Mountains 
had subsided into the plain some miles to the left, so 
there were no marked heights to give feature to the 
views, though the country, with its swelling undula- 
tions and checkered surface of bush and green-sward, 
was singularly beautiful. Here and there, patches of 
the dwarf Erythrina, with its vivid scarlet biossom, 
glowed like fire in the sunlight; and the large pink 
umbels of the Candelabra lily shone on every side, 
amid beds of deep blue Lobelia and purple Cineraria ; 
while ropes of yellow Mesembrianthemum and dark 
crimson Jpomeas of large size trailed across our path. 
The bushes of thorny mimosa were wreathed with 
orange clusters of Z'’ecoma Capensis, a plant as common 
in Caffraria as tie Traveller’s Joy in an Isle of Wight 
hedgerow ; while the pale gray of the Plumbago, also 


jessamine, and put the thickets here and there into 
decent half-mourning, giving a pleasant relief to the 
eye, satiated with the blaze of vivid colour that pre- 
vailed. After riding for an hour or two, we came in 
sight of a cluster of huts, like gigantic bee-hives, 
dotting the hillside; and hoping to gain some intelli- 
gence of Sandilli, pulled up before the palace-hut of 
Xlo-Xlo, the most sanguinary of all the Caffre chiefs. 
Finding him from home, we agreed to await his return; 
and crawling through the low dark doorway, we sat 
down, and found ourselves the centre of attraction to 
eight or nine unearthly-looking beings, swathed in 
blankets, who, with glaring eyes and distended nostrils, 
were watching our every movement. 

Before long, the blankets were withdrawn, and the 
owners, in all the glory of bead-necklaces and tiger- 
tooth girdles, emerged from their folds. Two girls 
next entered, and then a toothless Haindan, naked 
to the waist, an appalling spectacle, who crawled in, 
followed by a greasy savage, bearing a basket of sour 
curds and a gourd-shell, with which he proceeded to 
regale the assemblage. Fortunately, the hut was so 
crowded that I managed to conceal my aversion to 
this mark of kindly attention; and an altercation 
ensuing between my entertainer, who was pouring 
a skin of milk into a narrow-mouthed gourd, and 
the Haindan, who insisted on squatting in the door- 
way, and obscuring the light, I contrived to evade 
a second mouthful; before long, the lady was 
plucked suddenly backward with a yell, and a tall 
muscular man, naked as he was born, crawled in 
and shook hands with us, and I found myself in 
the presence of Xlo-Xlo, the man of murders and 
atrocities that have made his name a byword even 
among his own people. 

After a short conference, we gave our present of 
tobacco, and receiving the gratifying intelligence that 
Sandilli was over the river, attending the marriage- 
ceremony of one of his near kinsmen, rode off in 
high expectation; but on reaching the drift or ford, 
found the water so high that we were compelled to 
turn off our road, and try our fortune lower down. 

By so doing, we managed not only to cross the 
river, but were favoured with an interview with 
Sandilli’s principal wife, who was fast asleep in a 
large hut, snoring like an alderman. Up she jumped 
on hearing our approach, and came out to greet us, 
attended by other members of his harem; and a prettier 
savage I never saw than the young chieftainess, as 
she stood coyly playing with her ivory ornaments, 
a pastime which she varied occasionally by chasing 
fleas through the folds of her cow-skin kaross. 


a most characteristic shrub, mingled with the white | The other women were horrors to behold, smeared 
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with brown ochre and cow-dung ; but they volunteered 
some useful information, and ran down with us to 
the drift, shouting and screaming as we splashed 
cautiously through the swollen torrent. The banks 
were gay with the scarlet and yellow heads of the 
handsome Clivia Nobilis, and the stiff ungraceful 
fronds of a lofty arborescent fern (Cyathea Dregeana) 
rose from the water-side, contrasting curiously with 
the perfect beauty of a bed of Maiden Hair (Adiantum) 
beneath. Mounting the opposite hill, round which 
the Galonga flows, and obtaining pleasant peeps into 
the valley as we rode along, we soon came in sight 
of some distant kraals, one of which was pointed out 
as the scene of festivity. 

Long before this, however, we had overtaken groups 
of natives on their way to the revels. Men in long 
brown blankets, assagai in hand, and women with 
strange beaded head-dresses, all clamorous for azali 
(tobacco), were now passed continually ; and at length 
a dense swarm of dysky figures on a distant hillside 
told we were nearing the scene of action. What was 
the precise ceremony going on baffled conjecture. I 
saw a multitude of people in and around the circle 
of mud-huts forming the kraal. Lines of swarthy 
savages were bounding up and down, now altogether, 
now alternately, now in twos and threes, like the 
internal arrangement of a piano when a child is learn- 
ing its chords. A confused din of voices filled the 
air, through which broke at times some wild cry, 
which died away into a dull monotonous chant, 
succeeded again by a confused discord of voices. A 
forest of assagais quivered in the air, and as suddenly 
disappeared ; and, startled and wondering, I followed 
the commissioner through the lane of yelling savages 
that opened to admit us, and riding into the inner 
circle of huts, we dismounted, and awaited the coming 
of the Gaika chief. 

A tall, fine-looking man, with a withered leg and 
slight halt in his gait, had arisen from the multitude, 
and followed by four or five others, was slowly advan- 
cing towards us. He touched B——’s hand, and then 
mine; and some leopard-skins having been spread 
on a patch of fresh cow-dung, to make us quite com- 
fortable, we all sat down in a group apart; and I had 
leisure, during the opening of the complimentary 
duet that followed, to scan the faces of Sandilli, chief 
of all the Gaikas, and his counsellors. 

Stark-naked, with the exception of a leopard-skin 
pendent from their shoulders, and a few ornaments 
which I will describe hereafter, and smeared all over 
with a coating of red clay, they sat, or rather squatted, 
in the most hideous and ungraceful attitudes, their 
blankets having fallen in careless folds around them. 
True negroes in feature, with the thickest lips and 
woolliest hair I ever saw, their eyes had none of 
the vacant stare of the West Indian Cre@le, or the 
stolid look of the Cape Hottentot; some were even 
handsome, and many of them models for a sculptor. 
Sandilli was adorned with a necklace of large cowries, 
and a row of party-coloured beads round his neck; 
a string of blue beads in his right ear, and a cum- 
brous ivory armlet above one elbow, completed his 
attire, which was undistinguished by any mark of 
superior rank, many of his subjects surpassing him 
in the number and brilliancy of their decorations. 

By his side sat his brother ‘Dundas,’ and his 
nephew ‘Fyne,’ both named after English officers— 
the former, a short muscular man, of light colour, 
with far more hair on his face than is possessed by 
the Caffre generally, a peculiarity shared also by 
Sandilli; the latter, a strongly-built, good-looking 
young fellow, with a pleasant open expression of 
countenance. Highly thought of by his people, he 
was at that time an important personage at the Gaika 
court. These observations, however, were not made 
all at once; for a long time my attention, after the 


first curious glance, was wholly absorbed by the 
marvellous scene before me, and certainly a wilder 
or more utterly savage spectacle never greeted a stray 
tourist. 

We were sitting in front of a wide semicircle of 
huts on the bare hillside; behind, and far away to 
the left, swarmed the dusky warriors of Caffraria, 
covering the ground to the number of some thousands, 
a constant stream passing and repassing to the mystic 
dance. Immediately before us, looming through a 
thick cloud of dust and steam, which rose from their 
heated bodies, were seen the muscular figures of the 
dancers, as linked arm-in-arm, and forming a long 
line four deep, they bounded into the air with 
convulsive springs, now advancing a step, now retreat- 
ing, while their assagais quivered above them, and 
a deep, hollow, and fearful sound—a sound between 
a gasp and a shudder—burst forth from their con- 
vulsed breasts, and kept time with the dull tramp 
of the leapers. 

Behind stood the women, clothed in karosses of 
rich furs, and head-dresses of beaded leather, forming 
a sort of savage orchestra, and encouraging the 
dancers by a strange monotonous chant, accompanied 
by clapping of hands, and a regular swaying move- 
ment of the body from side to side. From this group 
a line of women, in single file, with slow and solemn 
step, were pacing—I cannot call it walking, so slow 
was the movement—to join a deuse crowd of their 
sisters on our right, from whence another file pro- 
ceeded to take their places. The savage earnestness 
of the performers, combined with the harsh monoton- 
ous chant, the regular tramp of the leapers, and the 
unearthly sound, which I can only describe as 
shuddering, struck me with a sensation of horror 
which it was some time before I could conquer. A 
train of attendants now appeared, bearing baskets of 
sour milk, which they placed before us; but our 
luncheon-bag having been called for, Sandilli declined 
to partake too freely of his own viands, and devoted 
his whole attention to our cake—not from a puerile 
love of the delicacy, as he subsequently informed us, 
but because the last time he tasted it his favourite 
wife had, two hours afterwards, presented him with a 
fine boy; and as two at least of his ladies were in a 


position to benefit by his repast, he felt that, in justice ~ 


to them, he ought to eat as much cake as he possibly 
could. Having brightened their future by devouring 
my slice as well as his own, he passed a wooden pipe, 
curiously inlaid with pewter, for me to fill; an office 
which I undertook with cheerful alacrity, having been 
grievously apprehensive that he intended me to 
smoke it myself. After this, Sandilli rose, and fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of counsellors and myr- 
midons, in red ochre and tiger-skins, commenced a 
strange sort of ‘follow-my-leader’ round the dancers, 
who were still hard at work in front of us. This 
ceremony—supposed to imitate the movements of 
various wild animals—was uninteresting at first, 
owing to the crippled condition of the chief; but on 
his returning for another pull at the pipe, Dundas 
took the lead, and began a wild and hideous measure, 
circling round the leapers with the most ghastly 
shudderings, grunts, and contortions that can be 
conceived. Eyes starting, chests heaving, mouths 
hissing, and assagais quivering—the wildest imagina- 
tion can picture nothing more horrible; and when a 
second, and then a third, band formed, and the ground 
was covered with panting and excited savages, 
howling, hissing, crouching, and springing, I fairly 
shut my eyes, and wished I could open them in 
Old England. 

The great event of the day, however, was to come 
off; and before long, a shouting ring of Caffres had 
collected the horses of the tribe, and were soon scour- 
ing away to assemble the cattle for the great race, 
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which all appeared to look forward to with the greatest 
excitement. Two hours had elapsed, and I had 
smoked as many pipes as I could manage, the dance 
never stopping for a moment, when a sudden stir 
among the crowd, and all eyes turned towards a dis- 
tant hill, made me turn also. A long line of horse- 
men, closely followed by what appeared to be a large 
pack of enormous foxhounds, was seen streaming 
over a distant ridge into the valley. As the horse- 
men came nearer and nearer, and the shrill Caffre 
whistle, so dreaded by our frontier farmers, sounded 
shriller and more distinct, the pack resolved itself 
into a dense drove of maddened oxen rushing in a 
body towards the kraal. The men rose, hurrying in 
excited groups to the line of course marked out ; while 
the women, snatching up knobkerries and mimosa- 
branches, zigzagged about with strange and grotesque 
gestures, raising piercing quavering cries. On they 
came, the horsemen dashing by, and the frantic oxen 
trampling after them, when suddenly a wild shout 
rose from the concourse, the crowd appeared to melt 
away, and looking round, I beheld a large white ox 
charging down upon us, head down, tail up, and every 
evidence of a determination to do for some one. 
Following the general example, I turned and fled as 
those only can do when the course is clear, and a mad 
bullock is after them. Ihad a glimpse of Sandilli 
bolting like a rabbit into the nearest hut; but the 
hut was full, and the enemy close at hand, so follow- 
ing the flying counsellors, I dodged behind another, 
and escaped unhurt. Poor B——, conspicuous in a 
suit of shepherd’s plaid, dipped down behind a small 
mimosa-bush ; and the enraged ox, after vainly endea- 
vouring to break into one of the huts, caught sight 
of his garments, and made at him, rolling over bush 
and B—— in his mad fury. Out poured the Caffres 
by hundreds. B—— was picked up, bruised, but not 
otherwise injured; and the ox having expended all 
his energies in this last grand effort, relapsed into 
stupidity, and was driven off ignominiously by a 
small boy. A good deal of banter ensued on the 
extreme rapidity with which Sandilli’s exit had been 
made ; but he pointed to his lame leg, and with great 
presence of mind changed the subject, by summon- 
ing his merry men to assist in the slaughter of the 
ox, an event of the last importance in Caffre fétes. 
Exult, O dairymaids of Britain, when I announce 
that there is a country where your calling is held in 
such esteem that the lords of the land monopolise it 
to the exclusion of the weaker sex; for, in Caffre- 
land, men alone are allowed to milk the cows, tend 
the cattle, and when death comes, are considered 
worthy of sepulture in the cattle-kraal! 

In obedience to this custom, the warriors of the tribe 
surrounded the enclosure; and a victim having been 
selected, by a dexterous fling of a sort of lasso, it was 
thrown down, tied by the heels, and an assagai drawn 
down the stomach, until the bowels protruded through 
a hole large enough to admit the hand of the opera- 
tor, who felt for some large artery, which he forcibly 
pulled in two. He was a clumsy workman; and the 
sickening spectacle of a man digging up to the elbow 
in the vitals of a living animal was prolonged for full 
five minutes ; after which we paid a visit to the bride, 
who was sitting alone in a hut, and guarded from all 
scrutiny by a ferocious-looking old man, smoking a 
native pipe of so thoroughly blackguard a character, 
that feeling sure I should never meet its equal again, 
I straightway yearned to possess it, and after a brisk 
bargaining, made it my own for the sum of one 
shilling. 

This sum, however, included a sight of the bride, 
who was rather pretty, and affected a great deal of 
nervous shyness until we turned to go, when she 
became clamorous for azali, and forgot all her airs and 
graces in her eagerness for the coveted article. Her 


share in the day’s proceedings was not a cheerful one, 
being limited to confinement in a dark hut, guarded 
by the old man, whose business it is to prevent any 
one of the tribe from seeing her until the revels are 
ended, when her husband comes with much pomp, 
and carries her off in triumph. 

By this time our stock of azali was exhausted; and 
finding that if we stayed we should be expected to 
dine off all those portions of the slaughtered beast 
which are thrown away in other places, but in Caf- 
fraria are especially reserved for those guests whom 
the chief delights to honour, we made our arrange- 
ments for departure ; and shaking hands with Sandilli, 
who was engaged in -a second bout of ‘follow-my- 
leader,’ I received from him his pipe as a souvenir of 
my visit, and rode off much pleased with all I had 
seen, reaching home soon after dark. Nearly four 
years have elapsed since then, and crushed by famine 
and misery, the Gaikas, as a nation, cease to exist. 
There is little doubt that at the period of my visit 
Sandilli was planning a resumption of hostilities; and 
with the view of forcing the Gaikas, Tambookies, and 
other sections of the Caffre races resident on our 
eastern frontier, in famished hordes upon the colony, 
was plotting a deep-laid scheme which ultimately 
proved his ruin. 

How the native prophets excited the people to 
destroy their cattle and neglect their lands, promising 
boundless wealth and the total overthrow of the white 
man, and how ably Sir George Grey faced the danger, 
and turned their weapons to their own destruction, 
is now a matter of history. What has become of 
Sandilli I know not. Forced by starvation to yield his 
chieftainship into the hands of one who, had he allowed 
him, would have proved his best friend, he found a 
refuge in the colony, and is probably now working 
for his bread, and learning by bitter experience how 
hopeless it is to resist the march of the white dominion. 
That he has not brought himself under the strong 
hand of the law, appears probable from the following 
passage in the Cape Argus of September 20: 

‘Nine Caffre chiefs are now undergoing exile on 
Robber Island: they are the celebrated Macomo, 
Umhala, Dalimi, Matji, Umpffaga, Seyolo, Stock, 
Kenti, and Xlo-Xlo.’ 


IN A FASHIONABLE SEMINARY. 


Now that education and educators are occupying so 
much attention, and that no less a personage than 
Sir John Coleridge has expressed his opinion of the 
high standing which ought to be accorded to members 
of that profession, it may not be uninteresting to 
general readers to hear an unvarnished tale from 
one who has had no little experience as a tutor at 
private establishments, in families, and in public 
grammar-schools. First of all, it may be necessary 
to state what manner of man I was who entered upon 
this honourable (they say), if not lucrative calling, 
and what were my reasons for doing so. I was from 
the cradle destined for holy orders; I consequently 
took the usual course at the university, during my 
undergraduateship, to qualify myself for that sacred 
office; but when the time came that I might write 
myself B.A., I felt myself unfitted for that calling. 
A certainly unfortunate, perhaps an unreasonable idea, 
took possession of my mind, to the effect that my 
training, so far from having peculiarly fitted, had 
totally unfitted me for becoming the representative 
of an apostle. ‘There was the bar certainly, but 
there was no money. I then bethought me of my 
Latin and Greek: I had taken a very fair degree, 
though not good enough to entitle me to a fellow- 
ship, and I therefore concluded that it would be as 
well to see what it was worth in the market. I 
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commenced my acquaintance with what I may 
term educational penal servitude under the private 
establishment system. 

It so happened, that whilst I pondered, my eye 
fell upon a very promising advertisement, from 
which it appeared that a Mr Fishey, who was what 
is denominated in scholastic slang, ‘principal of 
a first-class establishment,’ wished to engage the 
services of a GENTLEMAN to teach the higher classics, 
and that the aforesaid Mr Fishey was willing to give, 
as an equivalent for the instruction, rooms, daily 
bread, and L.160 per annum current money of the 
realm. ‘Lhe place was in a delightful part of the 
country, and within fifteen miles of London. The 
advertisement, it is true, was two or three days old, 
but at that time I was sanguine, and, moreover, had 
not then suflicient experience to be aware that a 
sentence in an advertisement which contains the 
word ‘Gentleman’ or ‘ Christian,’ printed in capital 
letters, must be read by the light of that rule which 
is laid down by Rory O’More for the interpretation 
of dreams. I therefore wrote to Mr Fishey such a 
letter as I thought, from his description of the person 
he required, would be expected: a very polite answer 
came, requesting me to call upon him next morning. 
I called, and saw Mr Fishey. I shall not describe his 
personal appearance, for I hold that it matters not 
whether a man be tall or short, stout or thin, hand- 
some or plain; and besides, it would be hardly fair to 
state of any individual that he had the most evil 
expression of countenance that you can conceive. 
*When I read your note, sir,’ he said, ‘I burned no 
less than twenty others which had previously reached 
me, for—I am so much your senior, that I may be 
allowed to say so—there was a particularly gentle- 
manlike tone about it, and I said to myself, this is 
the man for me; I want, above all things, a gentle- 
man.’ It was not long before I ascertained that this 
was just what he did not want. 

However, we came to terms; and in September 
184-, I took up my abode at Lacquer House. 
It was, I must confess, a splendid place: a house 
fit for a prince, a garden for a philosopher, and a 
cricket-ground for two All England elevens. Of 
course, I had made up my mind to rough it; 
rumours enough had reached me already to prevent 
my indulging a hope that the life pedagogic would 
be as free and independent as that of an undergradu- 
ate with a pretty comfortable little income (for four 
years) at a small college which resembled rather a 
private hotel than an abode of learning; but I must 
say the first dose I had struck me as rather strong, 
notwithstanding all the resolution I had summoned. 
It so happened that I had had a quantity of books 
packed in a hamper; and when I arrived at Mr 
Fishey’s mansion, I requested the man-servant (for 
there was a live man-servant in a green coat with 
brass buttons) to take that, as well as the rest of my 
things, into my bedroom. Well, when I went up to 
bed, there was no hamper. 

‘Thomas,’ said I, ‘ where is that hamper ?’ 

‘Mr Fishey don’t allow no hampers in the bed- 

sir.’ 

‘Oh, but that rule applies to the boys, I suppose, 
not to me.’ 

‘Mr Fishey don’t allow nobody to have hampers in 
their bedrooms, sir.’ 

‘Very well; then I shall go down and speak to Mr 
Fishey.’ 

‘Wait a minute, sir,’ said Thomas, who had been 
eyeing me with a mixture of suspicion and pity ; 
‘would you mind saying what’s in the hamper?’ 

*What’s in the hamper? Why, books, to be sure.’ 

‘Oh, I beg pardon, sir; then I’ll fetch it up in a 
minute.’ 

‘What the—( ‘deuce’ I was going to say, only I 


recollected I was an instructor of youth)—what on 
earth did you imagine was in it?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Thomas with some hesitation, ‘I 
thought perhaps some wine, or a little drop of spirits ; 
some of the masters has done so afore now.’ 

Iwas struck dumb ; and whilst Thomas went down 
for my hamper, I gave myself up to reflection. Good 
Heavens! I thought, is it possible that men can be 
brought to this! Can a gentleman, by being sub- 
jected to a long course of moral bullying and social 
tyranny, be brought to such an abject state that he 
should, forgetful of his manhood, his education, and 
his position, be reduced to tricks and artifices for which 
a boy at a public school would be flogged, and by which 
a menial would be disgraced ? Or is it to be explained 
on the ground that the education of which men jabber 
so much, is still so badly paid, that those to whom 
fond parents intrust the moral, religious, and intellec- 
tual training of their sons, are generally men of 
inferior stamp? At the time, I could not decide: 
experience has taught me that I might have answered 
both questions in the affirmative. I jumped into bed, 
and experienced grievance number two. My bed- 
room was a nice room enough, with a beautiful 
view, if not much furniture; but my bed had 
evidently been intended for somebody about four 
inches shorter than myself. However, as I never 
cared much in what position I slept, I overcame that 
difficulty as well as I could; and thinking the poor 
principal must have bother enough without being 
troubled about matters of upholstery, I made up my 
mind I would bear with equanimity a diagonal 

ture, 

At half-past six, I was awakened by the ubiquitous 
Thomas ; at seven, I descended, and found there was 
an hour's work to be done before breakfast, at 
half-past eight, at which time we assembled in a 
really handsome room, and were arranged after the 
following fashion: At the further end of the room, 
at a table running across it, were ranged about ten 
boys (or gentlemen, as it was Mr Fishey’s custom to 
term them), with Mr Fishey in the centre; and at a 
table running down the room perpendicular to the 
former, was a larger table, at which sat the remaining 
thirty (for it was a very select school—limited to 
forty), with some of the assistant-masters at the top, 
others at the bottom, on each side, and Mrs Fishey 
facing her husband at the distant extremity. I 
may here mention, once for all, that the education 
of the stomach at Lacquer House was scrupulously 
attended to, and would have more than satisfied 
Miss Martineau, unless she might have taken 
exception, as I did (simply on my own account), 
to the hot suppers, to which the seniors—who, 
by the way, paid L.200 a year—and the masters 
were almost nightly treated. However, to return 
to the breakfast. I at this meal made my first 
grand discovery—namely, that Mr Fishey invariably 
called everybody, when addressing him (even the 
masters), ‘Sir;’ and perhaps as no boy paid less than 
L.100 a year for his schooling, they were in a man- 
ner entitled to it; but into this habit I never could 
fall, either in the case of the boys, or any one else; 
and asI didn’t pay Mr Fishey either L.100 or L.200 
a year, but, on the contrary, received salary from him, 
I took it as somewhat strange in him to treat me in 
such a manner. 

After breakfast, there was leisure until ten, at 
which hour we commenced work, and continued it 
until one; for if you wish to have a really select 
school, one point of great importance is to take care 
that the hours are as ostentatiously different from 
those of common schools as ingenuity can make 
them. We then, after a hasty ablution, dined; we 
recommenced our studies at four, and went on until 
five; then came tea, and at six we ‘resumed’ until 
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eight; after this, the little boys went to roost; 
at nine, there was supper; and at ten, a gentle 
hint to go to bed was given by the sudden turning 
off of the gas with which the place was lighted, 
and the apparition of certain bedroom candles on 
a table outside the dining-room door. Indeed, the 
day—as I could not help observing with a little 
vexation—was so scientifically cut up, that it was 
next to impossible for a master to find any time 
for his own reading. It was not intended, I found 
by inquiry, that they should; they were to do all 
their own reading in the holidays. In fact, Mr 
Fishey was determined to have what is vulgarly 
termed his ha’porth; and perhaps he was quite 
right, though to me it seemed a hard Egyptian 
bondage. In fact, a better school for the class of pupils 
I cannot imagine: they were generally the sons of 
men who had amassed immense wealth, and wished 
their offspring to travel the royal road to learning. 
Eton, and Harrow, and Winchester were too independ- 
ent for them; they would there have been brought up 
in habits of veneration for their elders, and respect for 
their teachers; in the ways of rough sport and healthy 
discipline. But at Lacquer House their ease was con- 
sulted, their wealth was respected; they were taught 
to consider their instructors as men of an inferior 
grade, and instruction as a ware which they could pur- 
chase without trouble—as something which was to be 
imparted to them mysteriously by the labour and toil 
of those who had the thankless office of teaching them, 
without any love of knowledge on their own part, and 
without any respect for the source from which they 
derived it. Nevertheless, I determined to do my 
best. I saw at once, after a few trials, that associa- 
tion with my pupils—who were principally the senior 
boys, or, I beg their pardon, ‘gentlemen’—in play- 
hours was impossible; their purse-proud airs were 
insufferable. I therefore confined myself to sheer 
Latin and Greek; and at last the examination, the 
Christmas holidays, and my first quarter’s salary, 
came. The salary came in the form of a cheque in a 
note from Mr Fishey. It seemed to me queer enough 
to receive a note from a man under the same roof 
with me; however, I acknowledged it in another 
note, and remarked, at the same time, that, as 
it was my first essay in school-mastery, an expres- 
sion of approval or even disapproval of my efforts 
would have been a welcome addition to the cheque. 
I received a stately reply, that when the proper 
time arrived, Mr Fishey would certainly express 
his opinion ; and great was my surprise and pleasure 
to hear Mr Fishey that evening, in the presence 
of the whole school, make a speech in which he 
mentioned, that the examiner had remarked that 
I had been very successful in many instances, and 
that the improvement in one gentleman, in particular, 
who had been considered a hopeless case, was really 
marvellous, and that he (Mr Fishey) was very much 
indebted to me. Of course, I felt perfectly recom- 
persed for toil, discomfort, humiliation, and the 
thousand petty annoyances that I had met with, and 
spent that Christmas holiday and the proceeds of 
that cheque with inexpressible satisfaction. I little 
knew how soon a change would come. 

The holidays were ended, and I returned with 
renewed vigour and determination to swallow bitter 
pills and do my duty towards my pupils, even if they 


speak, I jumped up and shook his hand, saying: 
‘How very kind of you, Mr Fishey, to pay me so 
much attention! I see you have refurnished my 
bedroom, and even changed my bed. I am really 
much beholden tou you’—— 

Mr Fishey changed colour, and stuttered out: ‘I— 
I—I was not aware, sir, that you were uncomfortable.’ 

‘Oh! pray, don’t mention it; my bed was a little 
too short—that’s all. I wouldn't trouble you about so 
paltry a matter at the time; but now that you have 
yourself remedied the matter, I cannot but’—— I 
stopped, for I saw Mr Fishey had again changed 
colour, and looked remarkably uneasy. 

‘The fact is, sir,’ he said, ‘ hem—the fact is, sir, I 
have another—ahem, another pupil coming to me in a 
day or two, and I was going to ask you whether you 
would object to give up your room, sir, and—and— 
in fact, take a bedroom in the village somewhere, 
sir, hem!’ 

It was my turn to change colour now; in a moment, 
all the little slights to which I had before been sub- 
jected, and which I had striven to believe were 
creations of my own morbid imagination, were pre- 
sented in their true light to my mind. I was but a 
hireling and a convenience, to be turned out at a 
moment's notice, to make way for some conceited 
scion of a successful speculator, and I was unable to 
speak for passion. Mr Fishey’s interpretation of my 
silence was characteristic. ‘Of course, I will pay for 
the room, sir,’ said he. 

I swallowed my wrath, and replied: ‘As I am to 
be turned out of your house for the sake of a fresh 
pupil, I have a proposition to make, which is this— 
that I should like not only a bedroom but a sitting- 
room as well in the village; and that, as your hot 
suppers are not at all to my taste, and simply waste 
my time, I should leave immediately the work is over, 
as I really require some time for private study.’ 

‘There can be no objection to that arrangement, 
sir; but, allow me to say, I shall only feel bound 
to pay for a bedroom, and I have ascertained that one 
may be had for seven shillings a week.’ 

‘Pay just what you please, Mr Fishey, or nothing 
at all; I have only to say that, as I now see clearly 
the light in which you regard me, I shall for the 
future be more watchful of my own rights and 
interests than heretofore.’ 

We then parted, and were very distant for a day or 
two, when I found one evening, on reaching my 
lodgings, a note from Mr Fishey, in which, after a few 
complimentary remarks, he informed me it had struck 
him that should anything occur to cause his absence 
from the school, I, as next in rank, should be obliged 
to take his place; that my youthful age scarcely 
fitted me for such a post; and that, therefore, as a 
quarter’s notice had been agreed upon between us, I 
might choose whether I would leave his establishment 
at the ensuing Easter, or remain another quarter: 
he also assured me that he greatly regretted the 
necessity to which he felt himself reduced. 

I sent him an answer, in which I remarked that it 
was strange, inasmuch as he saw me daily, that he 
should write, rather than adopt the more friendly and 
more natural course of a personal interview. The 
consequence was, that we had a personal interview in 
his study—not alone, however, for it was his custom 
always to have present at any conversation with any 


forgot theirs towards me. ‘The moment I entered my 
bedroom, what an alteration I found! The floor was 
comfortably carpeted throughout ; my diminutive bed 


had been replaced by one in which Goliath might have | 


stretched his legs; the furniture had been increased 
and beautified; and I thought to myself, surely 
honour is the meed of virtue, and Mr Fishey knows 
how to bestow. ‘The next morning early, he entered 


one of his assistants, a Mr Dunning, an old school- 
| fellow of his, and his factotum in the internal economy 
of the school. ‘This, I thought, shewed a most 
unpleasant suspiciousness, and I considered it almost 
| insulting; however, he was very gracious, insisted 
upon it that he was very sorry to lose me, declared I 
was deserving of something much higher—some place, 
I suppose, he meant, where I shouldn’t be turned out of 


my school-room; I was alone, and before he could | doors to sleep—and gave me three days to decide upon 
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my time of departure. I had a misgiving all the time 
that he had discovered I was not sufficiently broken 
in or down for his purposes, and so wished to get rid 
of me as soon as possible; but my funds were low; 
and upon the third day I said, as I was leaving the 
breakfast-table, in a cheerful, friendly way: ‘By the 
by, Mr Fishey, I have determined to stay with you 
until the end of the next quarter.’ 

At once my misgiving was justified; he turned 
pale with rage, and roared out: ‘Then I do hope, sir, 
that you will pay more attention to your duties.’ 

I stared, and reminded him of his complimentary 
speech at Christmas. This rather staggered him, and 
he answered: ‘Yes, sir, certainly I did say something 
of that kind; but since then, two of the gentlemen 
who read with you have complained to me that you 
don’t take interest in them.’ 

* Indeed !’ said I; ‘may I ask who they are?’ 

* Wilcox and Poynder, sir.’ 

‘Will you be kind enough to mention any particular 
case of want of interest on my part ?’ 

* Wilcox told me, sir, that you said when he trans- 
lated a certain passage of Virgil, that “he could do it 
80, if he liked.”’ 

* He should have told you also what I said would be 
the consequence of his doing so—namely, that he 
would be plucked at Oxford if he did. The fact was 
simply, that he persisted in translating it in a certain 
manner, which he assured me was the manner 
adopted by his former tutor. I explained to him the 
right way; and as he is about nineteen years of age, 
I don’t well see how I could do more than point out to 
him the advantages and disadvantages of the respective 
renderings, leaving the choice to his own sense.’ 

‘Then Poynder, sir, says you set him against his 
work: that he asked you whether the succeeding 
books of Livy which he had to read were as difficult 
as that which he was reading, and that you answered 
shortly, “ Yes, and harder.”’ 

‘I certainly said something to that effect. His 
ignorance of the book we were reading was heart- 
rending; and I undoubtedly asked him how he 
expected to manage the other books, if he failed 
in this. He asked: “Are they harder?” and I 
answered: “Yes.” And so they are. If that is 
setting a boy or “gentleman” against his work, I 
plead guilty; but part of my duty is surely to speak 
the truth, and most people would have considered 
what I said as a spur to exertion.’ 

So we went our way; and I felt that there 
was feud betwixt us, and that he would make me 
aware of it. The crisis which I foreboded soon 
arrived. One Sunday, at dinner, I, having a very 
bad sore throat, found it impossible to eat my 
roast-beef, and, unwilling to draw attention to my 
ailments, requested Thomas to remove my plate. 
Quite unconscious that I had attracted any one’s 
notice, I waited patiently until the next course 
came. In front of Mr Fishey was placed a bread- 
pudding; that, thought I, is good for a sore throat; 
but Mr Fishey, who generally asked me first what 
I would take, to my astonishment passed me by. 
One of the servants came to my relief, and begged 
to know what I would like. Turning round, and 
looking steadily at Mr Fishey, I answered: ‘I will 
trouble Mr Fishey for a little bread-pudding,’ 

‘ Ask him to help himself, said he, brutally; ‘ take 
him the dish!’ 

All the blood rushed into my face as I stood up; 
and had the servant obeyed the order, Mr Fishey 
would have had more bread-pudding at one time than 
he ever had before, with the addition of a dish to 
help his digestion. As it was, the servant stood 
still, and I immediately left the room, and indited 
a note telling Mr Fishey that, after his very uncour- 
teous conduct, of course I should not take another 


meal in his house ; and that, as it was Sunday, perhaps 
he would prefer talking over matters with me the next 
day. He sent a message to the effect, that he would 
prefer that moment in his study. Thither I went, 
and found the everlasting Dunning as usual in 
attendance, to be a witness, I suppose, in case of need 
hereafter. I demanded an explanation of Mr Fishey’s 
conduct; he declared that I set the ‘gentlemen’ a 
bad example by refusing what was set before me. I 
replied that he ought to know what sort of table he 
kept—if bad, it served him right if his viands were 
refused; if good—and nothing, certainly, could be 
better—he ought to have taken for granted that I had 
areason. At last, after a long altercation, he declining 
to apologise, I left the room, with the understanding 
that I would continue to do the work of the school 
until the end of the passing quarter; but that I 
would take no more meals under his roof, and would 
leave at the earliest opportunity ; and that, moreover, 
I should expect an apology. From that period there 
was almost a daily squabble. He made an effort to 
treat me as though nothing had occurred; I declined 
to be so treated until he had apologised. He then as- 
sumed the offensive, and accused me of having worn an 
expression of contempt upon my face ever since I had 
been in Lacquer House. I replied that it might very 
well be as he said, but that, nevertheless, I was uncon- 
scious of it. He further brought against me a charge 
of opening the window and whistling, or putting my 
legs upon the chimney-piece, and reading a book 
with my back to any company whom he brought to 
see my school-room. I asked him whether I had 
done so on the first occasion of such a visit, to which 
he was compelled to answer that, on the contrary, I 
had shewn the greatest politeness. I then pointed 
out to him that there was a limit to everything; that 
my politeness had been unacknowledged by either 
himself or his company, who had stared at me as 
if I were a zoological specimen, and that I had 
adopted the other course of behaviour in self-defence; 
that if he would bring people to visit a wild beast 
in a den, the least I could do for them was to realise 
as much as was in my power their flattering expecta- 
tions. He then assured me that the ‘young gentle- 
men’ had no respect for me ; to which I answered that, 
considering the position in which he placed me, I should 
be very much astonished if they had, seeing that I 


had no cocked-hat or staff, or any outward parapher- - 


nalia, without which even parish-beadles are as nothing 
in the eyes of charity-boys. Thus I dragged on a miser- 
able existence for the last few weeks of my sojourning 
at Lacquer House—Mr Fishey insulting me in the 
morning; and I marching up and down the hall, 
after school was over, in walking-costume, waiting 
to intercept Mr Fishey as he went into prayers, to 
demand an explanation, and to assure him that if he 
did not alter his conduct, I would leave him at a 
moment’s notice, and that he might get whom he 
could to take my place. I can scarcely help laughing 
now as I picture to myself Mr Fishey’s head anxiously 
peering out of his study-door, to see if I am gone in 
the evening of a day upon which he has been more 
than usually obnoxious; and the air of desperation 
with which he at last issues forth, when he sees there 
is no chance of my taking my departure without 
‘a few words in my room.’ I believe that man 
at last considered me his Nemesis; he certainly told 
me I was ‘very stubborn and unforgiving.’ I replied 
mildly, that he had insulted me, and must apologise ; 
and I will acknowledge that, when I really left, he 
—perhaps out of a feeling of joy at the riddance—did 
apologise most handsomely. 

Such is a slight sketch of my first, and, I humbly 
hope, last attempt to fulfil the duties of classical 
assistant in a*Fashionable Seminary. I would fain 
hope that it may have the effect of preventing at 
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least one sensitive man from trusting too much to a 
well-looking advertisement, and at least one ‘prin- 
cipal’ from representing himself to be in search of 
exactly that kind of individual whom he does not 
want. 


EPIDEMICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES* 


In spite of what we hear and read, and even smell 
with our own noses, of the state of the Thames and the 
impurities of London, and notwithstanding the threats 
of Cholera, and of the ravages of that dread disease 
when it does appear, there is no doubt that we moderns 
can have but feeble conceptions of the nature of a 
Plague proper—of the hideous aspects of the great 
Epidemics of old. We are dirty enough in gome of 
our great towns, it is true, but we are not so alto- 
gether filthy as were our forefathers of the middle 
ages. We overeat ourselves occasionally in the City, 
still, but two lord mayors and six aldermen are not 
found to die in one week of the swetynge sykenesse, as 
happened during the festivities which followed upon 
the victory of Bosworth Field. We by no means 
understand the nature of all diseases yet, or can 
suggest the most effectual remedies, but we do not 
entertain such delusions, in any cases, as that a man 
must be made to perspire for twenty-four hours without 
intermission, if he would escape death. The wisdom 
of our ancestors put the patient suspected of the 
Sweating Sickness instantly to bed; ‘covered him 
with feather-beds and furs; and whilst the stove was 
heated to the utmost, closed the doors and windows 
with the greatest care, to prevent all access of cool 
air. In order, moreover, to prevent the sufferer, 
should he be somewhat impatient, from throwing off 
his hot load, some persons in health likewise lay upon 
him, and thus oppressed him to such a degree that he 
could neither stir hand nor foot; and, finally, in this 
rehearsal of hell, being tortured in an agonising sweat, 
gave up the ghost, when, perhaps, if his too officious 
relatives had manifested a little discretion, he might 
have been saved without difficulty.’ 

To continue that pleasant task, the favourable 
comparison of ourselves with our ancestors, if 
ever that terrible scourge of the fourteenth century, 
the Black Death, should reappear, it is probable 
that we should have more than one Guy de Chau- 
liac to vindicate the honour of his profession, and 
‘disdain the excuse of his colleagues, who held 
the Arabian notion that medical aid was unavailing, 
and that the contagion justified flight;’ nor would 
many of our clergy be found to conduct themselves 
like those of that period, who left the host outside 
the sick man’s house, to be taken in by a servant, or 
administered the final sacrament at the end of a pole. 

That this hideous pest, which derived its northern 
name f from the black spots, indicative of a putrid 
decomposition, which appeared upon the skin, was 
exceedingly contagious, there seems to be no doubt. 
It was communicated from the sick to the sound ‘like 
fire among dry and oily fuel,’ and not only men but 
animals at once perished if they so much as touched 
anything belonging to the dead. Boccaccio, himself a 
medical man, relates that he saw two hogs upon the 
rags of a person who had died of this plague, after 
staggering for a short time, fall down dead as if they 
had taken poison. Every spot which the sick had 
touched spread the contagion, and even the very eyes 
of the patient were considered dangerous, which ‘ had 


* The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. From the German of J. 
4 Translated by B. C. Babington, M.D, 
Trubner & Co. 1859. 


the power of acting at a distance, whether on account 

of their unwonted lustre, or the distortion which they 

always suffer in plague, or whether in conformity 

with an ancient notion, according to which the sight 

was considered as the bearer of a demoniacal enchant- 

ment.’ More powerful, indeed, than any atmospheric 

or other cause of the Black Death, was the effect of 
the contagion communicated from one people to 

another over the great roads and in the Mediterranean 

harbours. From its head-quarters in China, the 

invading pestilence travelled by caravan and ship 

into Europe; Constantinople and the harbours of 
Asia Minor being the foci whence it radiated to the 

most distant seaports and islands. Cyprus lost almost 

all its inhabitants, and ‘ships without crews were 

often seen in the Mediterranean, as afterwards in the 

North Sea, driving about and spreading the plague 

wherever they went on shore.’ Liibeck, at that period 

a town of immense importance, was thrown by it into 

such consternation, that the citizens destroyed them- 

selves as if in frenzy. ‘Merchants, whose earnings 

and possessions were unbounded, coldly and willingly 
renounced their earthly goods.. They carried their 
treasures to monasteries and churches, and laid them 
at the foot of the altar; but gold had no charms for 
the monks, for it brought them death. They shut 
their gates, yet still it was cast to them over the con- 
vent wall. People would brook no impediment to the 
last pious work to which they were driven by despair. 
When the plague ceased, men thought they were still 
wandering among the dead, so appalling was the livid 
aspect of the survivors, in consequence of the anxiety 
they had undergone during its continuance.’ 

In Paris, there died five hundred daily in the Hotel- 
Dieu; nor had the Black Death respect for even the 
blood-royal, for the queens of Navarre and France 
fell each a victim to it. Venice and London lost 
each a hundred thousand of their population, and 
Munich fifty thousand, which must have been almost 
its all. ‘Of the estimates of lives lost in Europe,’ 
says Professor Hecker, ‘the most probable is that, 
altogether, a fourth part of the inhabitants were 
carried off. It may be assumed, therefore, without 
exaggeration, that Europe lost during the Black 
Death twenty-five millions of people. It may well be 
asked, then, how did she recover so quickly from a 
shock so tremendous as this? The professor—acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be the most learned medical 
historian in Germany—has an explanation to give 
sufficiently wonderful. ‘After the cessation of the 
Black Plague, a greater fecundity in women was 
everywhere remarkable—a grand phenomenon, which, 
from its occurrence afteryevery destructive pestilence, 
proves to conviction, if any occurrence can do so, the 
prevalence of a Higher Power in the direction of 
general organic life. Marriages were almost without 
exception prolific, and double and treble births more 
frequent than at other times.’ 

There were two grand devices favoured by the non- 
medical portion of the European community for the 
doing away with the Black Death. One was the 
joining the Society of Flagellants, who, noble and 
ignoble, old and young, marched through the streets 
with nothing save a scarf around their waists, and a 
scourge of leathern thongs in their hands. ‘Not only 
during the day, but even by night, and in the severest 
winter, they traversed the cities with burning torches, 
and banners, in thousands and tens of thousands, 
headed by their priests, and prostrated themselves 
before the altars. They proceeded in the same man- 
ner in the villages; and the woods and mountains 
resounded with the voices of those whose cries were 
raised to God. The melancholy chant of the penitent 
alone was heard.’ The second great remedy was far 


* | more popular, since no Christian body suffered by it— 


+ In Italy, it was called ‘ The Great Mortality.’ 


namely, the universal burning of Jews, and the advice 
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of the clergy was in this matter followed with much 
greater alacrity. We can imagine the delight of a 
good Catholic, to whom, expecting a cat-o’-nine tails 
for himself, it was suggested, instead, to sacrifice some 
other person, to whom, perhaps, he may also have 
owed money; and we can believe in the tenor of the 
remark which Barham puts into the mouth of the 
king of Spain upon a like occasion, if not in the 
very words themselves : 


Pooh, pooh, 
Burn a Jew? 

Burn a dozen— 
Burn 


And, indeed, it seemed better to burn a hundred 
Jews, than to give as many smacks with a leathern 
whip on one’s own naked shoulders. In every destruc- 
tive pestilence, the common people have at first attri- 
buted the mortality to poison; and in this, the Jews 
were at once accused of having poisoned the wells, 
and infected the air. In Germany, the springs and 
wells were built over, so that nobody might drink of 
them, and the inhabitants of numerous towns used 
only river and rain water. ‘The gates of cities were 
guarded, and if any stranger arrived with drugs in 
his possession—any vade mecum of a medicine-chest, 
such as most travellers would be likely to have about 
them—he was made to swallow a portion of them in 
of the authorities. All the Jews in Basel 
were enclosed in a wooden building constructed 
expressly for that purpose, and burned together with 
it, upon the mere outcry of the people, without form 
of trial. At Strasburg, two thousand Jews were 
burned in their own burial-ground ; and at Mayence, 
twelve thousand. At Spiers and Eslingen, the whole 
Jewish community anticipated these attentions, and 
burned themselves in their synagogues. In short, 
“whatever deeds fanaticism, avarice, and despair, in 
fearful combination, could instigate mankind to per- 
form, were executed in 1349 throughout Germany, 
Italy, and France, with impunity, and in the eyes of 
the world.’ Yet, singularly enough, it is about that 
date, we believe, at which, by very many simple 
persons, are fixed ‘the good old times.’ Even the 
physicians of the period appear to have had rather 
peculiar views of the cure and cause of this formid- 
able malady, since we find the medical faculty of 
Paris, officially commissioned to deliver their opinion 
upon the matter, recommending ‘a little fine treacle 
to be taken after dinner,’ and that ‘fat people should 
by no means sit in the sunshine.’ 
Scarcely had the graves of the millions who had 
_— by the Black Death well closed, before the 
ncing Mania broke out in Germany and the 
Netherlands. This was not confined to any particu- 
lar locality, but was propagated like some demoniacal 
epidemic by the mere spectacle of the sufferers. 
Persons afflicted with this dance of St John, as it 
was called, ‘appeared with garlands in their hair, 
and their waists girt with cloths, that they might, as 
soon as the paroxysm was over, receive immediate 
relief on the attack of the tympany. This bandage 
was, on the insertion of a stick, easily twisted tight; 
many, however, obtained more relief from kicks and 
blows, which they found numbers of persons ready 
to administer. ... These possessed persons inti- 
midated the people to such a degree, that there was 
an express ordinance issued that no one should make 
any but square-toed shoes, because these fanatics had 
manifested a morbid dislike to the pointed shoes 
which had of late come into fashion.’ Thus these 
morbid disciples of Terpsichore retained in their 
madness—as is generally found among this species 
of fanatics—a very considerable sense of what would 
hurt them: they could bear a little kicking, but then 
it must be with square-toed shoes. Why they should 


become so furious at the sight of red, as to fly at any 
person wearing garments of that colour, and to tear 
them, is less intelligible; but there was another 
official prohibition, in consequence, forbidding red 
costumes to be worn. The dancers, it is fair to 
add, tore their own clothes as well as other people’s 
in their paroxysms, and indeed were liable to so 
greatly misbehave themselves, that those who could 
afford it employed confidential attendants to accom- 
pany and take decent care of them. It was found 
that music had particular charms for these poor 
creatures, and on this account the magistrates hired 
musicians to carry them through their attacks with 
the greater quickness; and powerful men were sent 
in amongst them to complete their exhaustion, since 
they were exceedingly emulous of high leaps. With 
the Tarentula dancers—which was the name this 
mania went by in Italy, from the little spider, which 
was supposed to be the cause of it all—red was, on 
the contrary, the most favourite colour, so that a 
patient was seldom without some article of that hue, 
which he feasted his eyes upon, and ogled as a lover 
does his mistress. 

‘The dancing fits of a certain Capuchin friar in 
Tarentum excited so much curiosity, that Cardinal 
Cajetano proceeded to the monastery to see with his 
own eyes what was going on. As soon as the monk, 
who was in the middle of his dance perceived the 
spiritual prince clothed in his red garments, he no 
longer listened to the Tarentella of the musicians, 
but, with strange gestures, endeavoured to approach 
the cardinal, as if he wished to count the very threads 
of his scarlet robe, and to allay his intense longing 
by its odour.’ Upon the spectators preventing this, 
he presently sunk down in a swoon, and was only 
recovered by the cardinal’s compassionately giving 
him his cape. ‘This he immediately seized in the 
greatest ecstasy, and pressed, now to his breast, now 
to his forehead and cheeks, and then again com- 
menced his dance, as if in the frenzy of a love-fit.’ 
The historian does not state whether the cardinal got 
his cape back again or not. 

The extent to which morbid sympathy will carry 
ignorant and simple persons, can be scarcely compre- 
hended indeed by those who have not read this 
volume of Dr Hecker’s. It was originally printed in 
this country for the Sydenham Society, when the 
ravages of the Cholera were fresh in all men’s minds, 
and mainly on account of its description of the 
Black Death; but it is not less interesting at this 
period to compare the accounts of the Dancing Mania 
with what we now read in every newspaper of the 
modern Revivals. ‘These last, it seems, are by no 
means, however, any novelty, except so far as regards 
the extent of the hallucination. Within the present 
century, a Revival movement commenced at a Metho- 
dist chapel at Redruth in Cornwall, in every respect 
similar to the present one, and affected, even to con- 
vulsions, more than four thousand persons. Abont 
fifty years ago, there was scarcely a Sabbath wherein 
the same religious hysteria did not manifest itself in 
the Shetland Isles. One pious and intelligent minis- 
ter, however, being annoyed on his first introduction 
to that country by persons with these paroxysms, 
informed his congregation that no remedy was so 
excellent as immersion in cold water, for which treat- 
ment a lake at his kirk-door happened to offer parti- 
cular advantages. This suggestion put an effectuat 
stop to these unpleasant manifestations, althougl 
several females writhed and tossed their arms about 
in the churchyard outside, when not under the eye of 
their pastor. Before, however, this hydropathical 
clergyman arrived, as many as sixty persons were, on 
sacramental occasions, carried out of kirk together, 
struggling and roaring. Joln Wesley, it may be 
remembered, was perfectly used to exhibitions 
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of this kind, and by no means approved of them, 
even in the gentler sex. ‘I shan’t think any better of 
you for that,’ observed he to one of these female Con- 
vulsionists ; ‘whereupon,’ we are told, ‘she mended.’ 
Whenever a man ‘fell into a fit for my entertain- 
ment,’ says he, ‘I had him placed outside to recover 
at his leisure.’ 

The religious element is not, of course, essential to 
the exhibition of this morbid sympathy. 

‘At a cotton manufactory at Hodden Bridge, in 
Lancashire, a girl, on the 15th February 1787, put a 
mouse into the bosom of another girl who had a 
great dread of mice. ‘The girl was immediately 
thrown into a fit, and continued in it, with the most 
violent convulsions, for twenty-four hours. On the 
following day, three more girls were seized in the 
same manner; and on the 17th, six more. The whole 
work, in which 200 or 300 were engaged, was presently 
stopped, and an idea prevailed that a particular disease 
had been introduced by a bag of cotton opened in the 
house. ‘ Presently, twenty-four were seized, of whom 
twenty-one were young women, two girls of about 
ten, and one man who had been much fatigued with 
holding the girls. Five of the number lived miles away 
at another factory, and were infected entirely from report, 
not having seen the other patients, but, like them and 
the rest of the country, strongly impressed with the 
idea of the plague being caught from the cotton. The 
symptoms were anxiety, strangulation, and very 
strong convulsions ; and these were so violent as to 
last without any intermission from a quarter of an 
hour to twenty-four hours, and to require four or five 
persons to prevent the patients from tearing their 
=o dashing their heads against the floor or 
walls.’ 

The novelty in this present edition of Dr Hecker’s 
book—now for the first time procurable by the 
general reader—is his account of the wonderful child- 
pilgrimages at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
A shepherd-boy in Vendéme began the principal 
movement—of which there were several at different 
epochs—and soon gathered to himself some thirty 
thousand young followers. He performed miracles at 
St Denis, and was the greatest (and least) saint of his 
day for no little time; but ‘every day there arose new 
eight or ten year old prophets, who preached, worked 
miracles, and animated whole armies of children. 
When any asked these children in pilgrims’ coats 
whither they were going, they answered as with one 
mouth, “To God.” Their orderly processions were 
headed by oriflammes; many carried wax-candles, 
crosses, and censers; and they sung incessantly 
hymns of fervid devotion. . . . . The consterna- 
tion of the parents was boundless. No persuasion, 
nor even the despair and tears of the mothers, could 
keep back the boys. Were they hindered, they 
wept night and day, pined with sorrow, and fell ill 
with trembling of limbs, so at last, of necessity, 
they were let go. . . . . The movement did not 
last long before there were assembled at Vendéme 
an innumerable army of boys, armed and unarmed, 
many on horseback, the most on foot, and among 
them not a few girls in male clothing.’ They 
imagined, poor little fellows, that the sea would go 
back for them, and that they should reach the Holy 
Land dry shod. They were, of course, soon joined 
by a host of roguish camp-followers, who cheated 
them so miserably that the most had soon to be 
maintained by charity. But at Marseille, whither 
they were bound, the worst awaited them. Two 
merchants of that place, Hugh Ferreus and William 
Porcus, gave them an affectionate reception, and pro- 
mised to take them over the sea for God’s blessing 
only ; but having filled seven large ships with them— 
two of which struck on St Peter's Island, where a 
church was erected to the memory of the little 


passengers, who perished there every one—they 
carried them to Alexandria, and sold them to the 
Saracens. It is good to know that Ferreus and 
Porcus, by command of the Emperor Frederic IL, 
were both hung. 

We cannot say that the author of this interesting 
volume has quite proved, to our satisfaction, his 
favourite theory, that mighty revolutions in the 
organism of the earth precede and partly effect such 
awful scourges as the Black Death and the Sweating 
Sickness ; and he maintains upon, as it seems to us, 
insufficient grounds, that great epidemics are epochs 
of development, wherein the mental energies of man- 
kind are exerted in every direction, and have a vast 
influence upon succeeding ages; but surely his 
complaint is a just one, that such important facts 
as he has narrated have been left almost entirely 
to the medical writers, and have been altogether over- 
looked or dismissed with very insufficient notice by 
historians. 


MY GODMOTHER’S STORY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Wuew September came round again, the month so 
sorrowfully marked in my poor friend’s calendar, 
I was very glad that circumstances concurred to 
remove us from the neighbourhood where the terrible 
event had happened. Some friends of mine had 
recently settled in Eldersley, and pressed me to take 
a lodging near them for a time. Margaret was always 
accommodating and anxious to promote the pleasures 
of others, and indeed, in this instance, there was 
everything to recommend the place to her own 
feelings—Captain Cameron being quartered in the 
town, and the wedding-outfit being more easily 
procured there; for it was now a settled thing 
that the marriage should take place in the middle of 
October. Margaret had wished it to be delayed for 
another year; but her lover’s regiment was under 
orders for Canada, and her dread of a separation from 
him came to the aid of his own earnest entreaties. She 
had been most cordially received by his family ; had 
paid a long visit, in the course of the summer, to his 
Highland home; and was to meet one of his young 
sisters in Eldersley. Margaret’s health and spirits 
were now recruited, and her past grief and present 
happiness alike exercised a softening influence over 
character and manner, which marvellously increased 
her beauty. Her father, her ponies, her garden, 
and her music, seemed to have sufficed her till 
she saw Henry Cameron. Then her heart woke to 
fuller life, and concentrated itself upon him. I 
have already said that he was well calc to 
win a young girl’s affections; yet thoroughly liking 
him as I did, the more I saw of him, the more I 
vaguely felt he was not exactly the man I would, 
if I might, have chosen for her. It was impossible 
to imagine Margaret leaning upon him for strength 
and guidance. Loving him as she did, she would 
probably never find out her own superiority; but 
I plainly foresaw, that in any difficulty or perplexity, 
should such occur, it would be the part of her clearer 
intellect and firmer will to unravel or to decide. 
But I need hardly say I never hinted at this to 
her; had I done so, it would have been a death-blow 
to our friendship, for she firmly believed her Henry 
a very hero for greatness of character, and her spirit 
delighted to bow down before him, as before a being 

in all points nobler, wiser, stronger than herself. 

Biddy was less tolerant of her young mistress’s 
illusion—not that she ever ventured to breathe 
the real sentiments of her heart in her presence, 
for fondly attached as the faithful creature was, 
there was about Miss Moore a certain unconscious 
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loftiness of manner which a little awed the Irish 
temperament; but of me she stood in no awe what- 
ever, and I often heard her mutter her sincere belief 
that ‘ the divil was in it all, surely ; the weddin’-dress 
ordered before the crape was brown, and the young 
mistress so taken up with the captain, before the wild 
waves were tired of tossing the master to and fro out 
there in the salt sea.’ Indeed, Biddy was always think- 
ing of her master now, partly through contrariety and 
a@ general preference for lugubrious subjects, not 
uncommon among her class—partly, too, because of a 
vision she had had. When we moved to Eldersley, I 
had left her behind me for a fortnight ; and as she was 
passing by the Acton gate, on the top of the coach, 
early in the morning, on her way to join us, she had, 
she protested to me, seen a countryman prowling 
about, who ‘favoured’ Mr Moore most strangely, and 
who, she more than suspected, was no living flesh- 
and-blood countryman, for all his homely dress, but 
her master’s ghost. Of course I attached very little 
importance to poor Biddy’s vision, and there was no 
need to caution her not to say a word on such a 
subject to Miss Moore. So the tale had gone out 
of my head altogether, when, about a week after her 
arrival in Eldersley, she came to me the first thing 
in the morning with the same look of horror I remem- 
bered so well that fatal day a year ago, declaring, so 
sure as she was a sinful woman, that she had seen the 
master’s ghost again! I really was out of patience 
with her at first; but there was a solemnity about her 
manner which I could not meet with ridicule, and I 
thought it better to treat the subject gravely, and try 
to dispel rather than to silence her evident terror. 

It seemed that the evening before, when the carriage 
came to the door to take Margaret, Captain Cameron, 
and me, to spend a few hours with my friends, Biddy 
had stolen out into the area, ‘jist, she said, ‘to see 
the tail of the young mistress’s dress, and her small, 
little feet, as she got into the carriage.’ We were less 
— than usual, so that she had to wait, and was 

king about her, when her attention was arrested by 
the very same countryman she had seen before near 
the Acton gate. He was standing at some little dis- 
tance from the house, with the light from the lamp- 
post falling full on his face, and his eyes steadily fixed 
upon the door. He had a large beard, she said, and 
his hair was long and gray; but, so sure as she lived 
to tell it me, it was her lost master! While she stood 
there, benumbed with horror, the door had opened, and 
Margaret had come out, leaning on her lover's arm, 
and, with a merry little laugh at some remark of his, 
had jumped into the carriage. The man by the lamp- 
post gave a slight start forward, and, shading his face 
with his hand, watched the carriage roll away. When it 
was out of sight, le walked once or twice up and down 
before the house, looking up at the lighted windows, 
and then disappeared. I tried toconvince Biddy that 
she had been deceived by some singular likeness ; that 
her quick Irish imagination, dwelling of late so much 
upon her master’s image, had conjured it up in the 
gloomy indistinctness of the October twilight. But 
she was in no way to be shaken. 

* Do you think that I, who lived fifteen years in the 
master’s service, would not know his ghost? I saw 
his sad eyes and his illigant white hands, and I’d 
swear to thim amongathousand. It’s the love in his 
heart for his young daughter as has brought him back 
to look on her. Oh, ma’am dear, but it’s awful to 
think of, and niver so much as a mass said to quiet his 
poor restless sowl! Sure and I’ll spake to Father 
Carroll, whin we git back; for all the master was a 


Protestant, may be there’ll be power to help him. | bri 


I'll pay my wages down in masses.’ 

* Biddy,’ I said, ‘I implore you never to breathe to 
mortal ear what you have seen—what you think you 
have seen, for I will not believe yet but what you are 


.erisis of her life. Again, was it my part to watch 


mistaken. Biddy, I know you love your young mis- 
tress; I know I can trust you: if you are right—but 
God grant you be not right—it is no ghost, it is the 
wretched man himself, and there—there will be ruin 
and misery indeed.’ And I tried to make her under- 
stand the felony of which his reappearance would 
prove her master guilty, and the destitution to which 
Margaret would be reduced by its exposure. This 
last clause made a deep impression, and I saw plainly 
that the secret was safe. But as to the fraud against 
the insurance company, Biddy’s native district had 
passed into the hands of some institution of that 
nature, and a hard, inexorable landlord it made; so, 
‘Drat them insurances—serve them right!’ was the 
conclusion come to on that head by the honest creature, 
who would not herself have stolen a pin. 

Evidently, indeed, her mind was relieved of its 
horror; but, oh, what a weight she left upon mine! 
Could it indeed be so? I recalled the circumstances : 
the body never found, the desperate embarrassment, 
the heavy policy; I recalled the strange obstinate 
habit of bathing, the agonised farewell implied in that 
last night’s embrace to his daughter, the absolute ruin 
which his death at that juncture averted. There was, 
indeed, a frightful possibility that Biddy might be right; 
if so, what would be my duty in the case? If silent, I 
lent myself to a fraud—I was a party to deceiving Mar- 
garet ; I left her standing on the brink of a precipice. 
Yet I myself had not seen Mr Moore; surely I had no 
right, acting upon the report of an ignorant and fanci- 
ful Irishwoman, to agitate his daughter’s mind at this 


this unhappy man, who had been a kind friend to me; 
to denounce him, to expose him to punisliment, to 
ruin his daughter’s prospects? Surely not. I must 
endure—so it seemed to me—endure in silence the 
horrible suspense ; my best comfort the certainty that 
the unhappy father—if, indeed, it were he—would not 
again run the risk of discovery. He had seen his 
child, seen her bright and happy, and on her lover’s 
arm: he knew the success of the desperate game he 
had played; this would suffice him; he would return 
to the obscure scene of his own dishonourable exist- 
ence, wherever it was, and would never be seen, never 
be heard of more. Biddy was safe as the grave; this 
mystery, whether fact or fancy, would burden no 
heart but hers and mine. But the whole of that day 
passed over me in terror. It rained heavily, and 
Margaret did not go out; that was a relief. But she 
never approached the window without my heart being 
in my mouth. I longed to get out of Eldersley; but 
what reason could I assign for a move before the time 
fixed upon? Margaret’s quick eye soon discovered 
my depression and anxiety, and redoubled her tender 
affection. I feigned severe headache, and kept her 
as much as possible with me in my own room, which 
did not look upon the street. But day after day 
passed, and I began to hope the danger was over. 
The trousseau was prepared, the presents pouring in; 
we were to leave on the morrow. 

How well, through all these years, I can remember 
that last day! Isobel Cameron—a merry school- 
girl—had come to spend it with her future sister, and 
the two were busy discussing some details of bridal- 
costume in Margaret’s room, which opened out of the 
drawing-room in which I sat. The door was thrown 
wide open. I could hear their merry laughter— 
every word they said, and watch their light figures 
moving to and fro. A selection of wedding-wreaths 
had been sent from the milliner’s, and Isobel insisted 
upon trying the prettiest on with the bridal-veil, and 
inging Margaret in to shew her to me. I shall 
never forget her in her strange attire as she stood 
there in the doorway. The deep mourning-dress, 
which she had never laid aside, clung closely to her 
tall rounded figure; the bridal-wreath was hardly 
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whiter than the broad smooth forehead ; the lace veil 
hung round in soft heavy folds; her eyes were cast 
down, her little hands meekly crossed over her breast 
—she seemed half-ashamed of her own beauty. The 
tears ran down my face as I looked at her, but Isobel 
laughed highly at the ‘fair victim,’ as she called her 
—then putting her arm round her waist, ran on: 

‘ But, after all, we need not pity her, Mrs Malcolm. 
Though she looks so quiet, I believe she is very 
happy at the bottom of her heart.’ 

Margaret suddenly looked up. ‘ Happy!’ she 
exclaimed—‘ oh, too happy, I sometimes fear!’ 

The warm colour rushed into her cheek—her eyes 
shone, her whole form seemed to dilate, as for a 
moment she stood there, preternaturally beautiful, 
with the glory round her of her great happiness. 
Meanwhile, Isobel’s quick eye had glanced out of the 
window of the next room: ‘ Oh, do look, do—there is 
that odd-looking man again! I noticed him as I 
came in, and there he is still staring up at these 
rooms. Look, Margaret,’ and she dragged her to the 
window. I rose—I would have stopped her, would 
have spoken, if I could. The next moment, I heard 
Isobel exclaim: 

‘Why, Margaret, you are ill—you are fainting!’ 
and I rushed forward just in time to receive the 
sinking form into my arms. 

* The excitement has been too much for her,’ I said. 
*I beg, dear Miss Cameron, that you will leave her 
alone with me. I know her constitution; I have seen 
her suffer in the same way before.’ 

I had great difficulty in persuading the young girl 
to go away. My poor Margaret! This time she had 
fainted away indeed. I took the wreath and veil 
from the death-like head; I darkened the room; I 
waited till consciousness should return. Not once 
did I glance out of the window to see whether the 
wretched cause of all this was there still; I would 
not be a witness against him. Margaret’s fate should 
be in her own hands only. She came very slowly to 
herself, then opening her eyes, looked round her in 


* Hush, my darling,’ I said. ‘ You have been over- 
excited; you must not speak just now.’ She passed 
her hand over her forehead—her mind seemed con- 
fused. I told her she must lie down and rest, and be 
quite quiet and undisturbed. 

‘ Henry,’ she whispered—‘ I must see Henry.’ 

* Yes, darling, you shall. You know he will be 
here this evening as usual—you will be better then.’ 

*I cannot wait,’ she said piteously. ‘I must see 
him now—now. You must send for him at once.’ 

‘Margaret, give yourself time to recover your 
calm, your presence of mind.’ 

‘No, no—send for Henry at once—I must see 
him now.’ 

There was no help for it, then. I wrote a short 
note to Captain Cameron; told him that Margaret 
was far from well, and urgently wished to see him. 
Before half an hour was over he came in, flushed and 


anxious. 

‘What had happened? What was the matter? 
Was she ill?’ 

I could tell him nothing—could give him no com- 
fort; I could only summon Margaret, and leave them 


together. 

Their interview seemed to me endlessly long; but 
it was not an hour by the little clock that ticked on 
evenly in the room where I waited before I heard Cap- 
tain Cameron rush down stairs and out of the house. 
Soon after, I went and joined my poor friend. Oh, the 
change a few such hours make! I should hardly 
have known her: all colour faded from the cheek, all 
light from the eye—the very gloss from the rich hair 
was gone. Her features were set and rigid. I found 
her in her own room putting up veil and wreaths. 


As I entered, she said in a voice the calmness of 
which pained me more than wildest sobs could have 
done: ‘These must all be returned; they will not 
be wanted. My marriage with Captain Cameron is 
broken off. Do not question me. You will come 
with me at once to the insurance office, will you 
not? My father is not dead!’ 

‘Oh, Margaret,’ I pleaded, ‘not to-day—it is too 
late. Oh, give yourself a little time.’ 

‘To-day—this moment, while I have strength.’ 

Her manner awed me; I could not refuse her. 
We went through the dreary bustle of the streets to 
the heart of the city, not speaking one word, but her 
hand from time to time ¢onvulsively grasping mine. 
What was there that I could have said to her? She 
was braver, firmer, better altogether than I. She 
had never for a moment doubted where her duty 
lay. When we reached the office, it was about to 
close, but upon inquiry, we found the manager 
was still there, engaged in conversation with one 
of the directors, to whom both Margaret and I 
were well known—a fatherly benevolent man, whose 
presence was some slight comfort to me even 
then. He started at the sight of her face, and 
expressed his fear that she was ill. Waiving the 
inquiry, she proceeded to state, still with the same 
preternatural calm, that she had reason to believe 
herself not entitled to the sum of 1L.20,000 realised 
by the policy on her father’s life, and that she wished 
to take immediate measures for transferring it into 
the hands of the company ; adding, that in the event 
of their sustaining no loss, she presumed no measures 
would be taken against the one who had been so 
unhappy as to perpetrate a fraud. 

The astonishment her words and manner excited 
was of course unbounded. But for the corroboration 
of my presence and my grief, I do believe they would 
have thought her insane. The director seemed to 
feel most deeply for her, and nothing could be kinder 
than his conduct. It was arranged that the lawyer 
who had drawn up her marriage-settlement should 
call at the office the following day, and that imme- 
diate measures should be taken for liquidating the 
whole claim that the company might have upon Mr 
Moore. When this was over, we drove back, still 
silently. On reaching our house, I ventured to 
implore her to take some refreshment, some rest. 

‘Not yet,’ was her reply. ‘I must watch for my 
father.’ 

I then told her that another besides herself had 
seen him, and suggested that she should write a note, 
and trust it to Biddy, who would keep most faith- 
ful watch, and could give it unobserved into Mr 
Moore’s hands, without causing him so great a 
shock as her sudden appearance would do. ‘But, 
Margaret,’ I said, ‘Mr Moore may not return—may 
never return. This morning, when you saw him, 
he must have seen you start as you recognised him, 
You forget that his dearest wish is frustrated by his 
re-appearance. Some longing to look upon you has 
brought him back again and again; but now is it 
likely that he will run any further risk of dis- 
covery ?’ 

‘He will return,’ she said. ‘He saw me grow pale, 
and fall back—he will be uneasy about me.’ 

We rang for Biddy. I had had no time to prepare her, 
but I could trust the tact of her affectionate nature. 
Meanwhile, Miss Moore had written her little note, 
and gave it me to read. It was only a few words: 
*Come back, dear papa, to your Maggie. All is 
known, but all is safe, and all is settled. I will work 
for you, and love you. I have no one else to live for 
now’ 

Biddy came in very grave, for she guessed how 
matters stood, and curtsied to the young mistress. 

‘ Biddy,’ she said, ‘my dear father is alive; I have 
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seen him, and so have you. Will you watch for him, 
and give him this ?’ 

‘Sure, miss, and I will watch well; and whin it 
gits dark, I'll slip out of the house, and walk up and 
down through the night. I’m thinkin’ the master will 
may be not come agin till ’tis late.’ 

Margaret reached out her hand. ‘He was good 
and kind always, Biddy, till trouble came, and then 
he did not rightly know what he said or did. He 
suffered very much; you must only remember that.’ 

‘Why, thin, miss, dear, what else should I remimber? 
Sure, and it’s He only who made us as knows the 
love that was in the master’s heart for you, from first 
to last. And may our Lady of Sorrows herself look 
on ye night and day, for yours is the noble nature 
intirely, and the tinder, too.” And for a moment 
Biddy’s tears fell fast on the little marble hand, and 
then she stole away. 

Long and anxious was Biddy’s watch that night 
and the next; but she never saw Mr Moore. 
felt persuaded that he had sailed to some foreign 
land; and would willingly have prevailed upon 
Margaret to leave Eldersley, but she would not 
hear of this. She implored me to remain with 
her in the lodgings for one other week, and had 
a short advertisement inserted in the local as well 
as the London papers, intelligible enough to her 
father, should it meet his eye. As for herself, she 
would sit all day at the window, hidden by the 
curtain, but able to command a long reach of the 
street. She hardly ever spoke to me, but she would 
wring my hand, and when I kissed her sweet pale 
face, the tears would sometimes gather in her eyes, 
but she never relaxed the intentness of her gaze. I 
could hardly get her to eat enough to support life ; 

seemed to be in a sort of trance. Early in the 
morning, this watch would begin, Biddy always within 
call, and ready to rush out at a moment’s notice ; and 
as soon as the streets grew dark, Biddy began to 
pace up and down. ‘This had gone on for some days, 
and we were sitting one morning, silent and sad, 
when Henry Cameron suddenly rushed in. I rose to 
leave the room, but he would not let me go. 

* Stay,’ he said, ‘ stay, and plead for me.” 

And then he flung himself down by Margaret’s 
side, and seizing her little hands as they lay listlessly 
in her lap, he kissed them again and again, while his 
whole frame quivered with his strong emotion. It 
was some minutes before he spoke. 

‘Margaret, I cannot part with you; I have tried 
it. I cannot live without you, Margaret. I thought 
I could the other day, when you were proud and cold. 
You made no allowance for the shock it was to hear 
all at once of this; you despised me for thinking of 
your fortune, thinking for a moment that matters 
might be hushed up. Perhaps you were right—God 
knows! But I thought, if you had loved me more, 
your path would not have seemed so clear to you. I 
thought there was nothing for it but breaking our 
engagement off. But I cannot lose you—I can bear 

verty, anything with you. We’ll leave the country. 

can exchange into some other regiment. We can 
goto India. I don’t care where, so you go with me. 
Your unhappy father—I don’t want to speak a harsh 
word of him, Margaret—his disgrace can never touch 
you. You will never hear of him more; to you he ll 
be as one dead. I don’t care what my own family 
say. I care for nothing but to have you for my own 
—my Margaret, my own wife—mine for ever. And 
winding his strong arm round her waist, he raised 
her from the cliair where she sat, kissed her hair, her 
lips, her throat, and clasped her to his heart again 
and again, as if he never would part with her more. 

At length she partially disengaged herself from his 
grasp; and I could see her face. Its colour and 
roundness had returned, the soul’s life was again there. 


*You love me, Henry ?’ 

No answer, save a look into her eyes, and a long 
kiss on her fair forehead. 

‘You love me?’ she said again. ‘I want to hear the 
words once more.’ 

‘I love you, Margaret. So sure as God above hears 
me speak, I believe no man ever loved woman more.’ 

‘You are willing to marry me, a portionless girl, 
and the daughter of a dishonoured man; willing to 
brave poverty and disgrace for my sake?’ 

‘You are my life, Margaret; I cannot part with 
you. If we are poor, we’ll struggle on together, and 
we shall be happy in spite of all.’ 

‘You can bear the world’s sneer, Henry? ‘This is 
no hasty impulse, that one day you may repent; you 
have counted the cost ?’ 

‘I have, Margaret. Night and day, since we parted, 
I’ve thought the matter over. I may have been an 
expensive, thoughtless fellow hitherto; I can change 
my habits; I can do without society, friends, every- 
thing but you.’ 

* He loves me,’ she said—‘ he loves me!’ Then turn- 
ing to me: ‘You hear it; he loves me. He is generous 
and true. And again that ineffable beauty came 
into her face. 

Henry Cameron looked at her as if, even to him, its 
radiance was new. ‘And you love me, my Margaret? 
You forgive me—you consent?’ 

‘I?’ she said—‘J love you, Henry?’ And she laid 
her head down on his breast, and passed her fingers 
through his curling hair. It was a pretty picture, as 
I saw it through my tears, and thankful was I to 
believe that Margaret might yet be happy. But it 
did not last long. When next she raised her head, 
she was deadly pale, and her voice quite changed. 
‘Forgive me, Henry,’ she said. ‘I have been selfish ; 
but I wanted to be happy once more. I had so 
suffered ; I had doubted of your love; I had thought 
poorly of you. Now, I have been happy. I know 
that I am dear to you—your poor Margaret herself, 
and not her fortune ; and my love has all its old pride! 
And now, I can bless you, and there is no bitterness 
in this great anguish of bidding you farewell for ever! 
Hush! hear me to the end. My father—hush !— 
whatever he may be, he was tender always to me, and 
would have bought my happiness at the loss of his own 
soul. I must save my father; I must seek him till I 
find him. I shall find him; I shall work for him in 
some foreign land; there, no one knows that shame 
hangs on the old man’s name. He, too, has suffered 
—his hair is grown white—my poor father !’ 

I could not resist interposing. ‘Dear girl, if, as I 
fully believe, all your efforts to trace your father 
prove vain, surely you will not wreck Captain 
Cameron’s happiness as well as your own ?’ 

‘I shall find him!’ she said, in a tone that silenced 
me by its calm authority. 

‘And you can give me up, then, Margaret? You 
have not a thought for my happiness; you sacrifice 
me to your father thus. This is your cruel resolve?’ 
exclaimed her lover. 

‘ This,’ she said, ‘is my unalterable resolve.’ 

The young man’s face grew very dark. His ardent 
love was but a great selfishness, and he overlooked her 
suffering in his own. Long and vehemently would he 
have pleaded with and reproached her, but that I 
implored him to spare her the further conflict, for 
which her deadly paleness shewed that she was quite 
unequal, holding out to him hopes of a change of 
purpose, of another interview, but in my secret heart 
having no hope of either. As he turned to leave her, 
the grandeur of her nature seemed to flash upon him, 
and he came back and knelt at her feet. ‘ You are an 
angel,’ he said. ‘I never could have been worthy of 


you; but I shall never love another woman!’ Calmly 
the poor girl bent down and kissed him on his 
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forehead. The clinging womanly fondness to which 
she had yielded herself up so lately seemed to have 
changed into the holy pity of anangel indeed. From 
that moment she had done with earthly happiness. 

And still no sign of Mr Moore! It was now a fort- 
night since the terrible day on which his daughter 
recognised him; but she never gave up her firm con- 
viction of his return. Her instinct was a true one. 
One night, Biddy saw him creep stealthily along the 
street, and stand still under the lamp-post, looking up 
at the window. ‘The faithful creature’s grasp was on 
himat once, and though he struggled hard, he could not 
shake her off. She implored him by the ‘lost love and 
happiness of his young daughter—by the laughter of 
her childhood, and her weeping now—by the tears he 
had himself shed at the grave of the wife who bore 
lier to him: she told him that Margaret had given up 
lover and fortune for his sake, and would he take frém 
her life as well, and leave her alone in the world, the 
orphan of a living father, without a duty to bear her 
up against her sorrow? In short, she prevailed over 
the weak man’s strongest purpose; and that night, 
when the rest of the household were asleep, she let 
him in, and he hid his face on his daughter's 
breast. 

‘Two days later, they left England for the continent. 
The sale of her mother’s jewels and her own trinkets 
brought in a sum sufficient to defray all that Margaret 
owed in Eldersley, and to provide for her father and 
herself till she could obtain pupils. Of these, her rare 
musical talents rendered her secure. Biddy positively 
refused to leave her young mistress. She had enough, 
she said, to pay her passage, and plenty of clothes, as 
good as new, for years and years to come. She could 
not be bothered with wages, would not know what to 
do with them. ‘ And sure, miss, dear, the master will 
be wanting some one to look after him; and may be 
he’ll find it a comfort to scold some one, as he used 
to, in thim furrin parts, And is it cooking ye want? 
Sure and I’ve not been out and in of the kitchen of 
one of the raal gintry for so long without giving an 
eye to see how things get done. Anyhow, I’ll cook a 
dale better than thim furriners; and it’s going with 
ye I am, miss, to the end of the world, so sure as my 
name is Biddy al and yours is written in heaven, 
glory be to God 

They settled in Berlin. Margaret had soon more 
pupils than she could well undertake, and she herself 
played at morning concerts, in this way realising a 
tolerable income. Her own letters were loving but 
short. She never complained; but I could perceive 
only too plainly that her spirits never rallied, that 
she was resigned, but cheerful and hopeful no longer. 
‘The great trial is the hourly trial. The very energy 
required for the prompt decision nerves against the 
pain, The right hand cut off, and cast from us in 
a moment of generous enthusiasm, seems not so 
terrible; it is the after-smart, the sick reaction that is 
so hard to bear. Never by tone or glance to reproach 
those for whose sakes we have stripped our own life 
bare; never to believe that duty had been best 
undone, and selfishness more blessed than self- 
sacrifice—not many of us are capable of this. Per- 
haps even Margaret was not. Biddy’s letters, with 
their marvellous spelling, were invaluable to me, 
for they gave details I should never have otherwise 
obtained, of admiration and love laid at the beau- 
tiful girl’s feet. Biddy thanked our Lady that the 
young mistress was not one to demane herself by 
lookin’ at a furriner, even if she’d had any heart to 
give; but sure hers broke that day Captain Cameron 
laid his last kiss on her lips, and the angels took 
it to keep and mend in heaven. But these letters 
contained too many a dark hint respecting ‘ the 
master’s ways,’ that gave me a sorrowful insight 
into the daily struggle my poor Margaret was called 
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upon to bear. It lasted rather more than fifteen years 
—yes, fifteen years. ‘Then Mr Moore’s health began 
rapidly to decline. Weak and unworthy as his life 
had been, the pathetic beauty of his last days was all 
that Margaret afterwards remembered. He bore his 
sufferings with unfailing patience, and they seemed 
to ennoble his nature. His penitence, humble hope, 
and love for her, shone out very brightly towards the 
end, and he died blessing her for having saved him. 
That was her reward. Soon after, she returned to 
England. Youth and beauty were indeed gone, but 
might there not yet be happiness to come so intense 
as to restore both? Henry Cameron had never 
married ; I could not help hoping they might meet 
again, when his regiment returned from the West 
Indies. But he died there. Margaret had not been 
in England a year before I received a black-edged 
letter in an unknown hand. It was from the colonel 
of his regiment, and enclosed one from Captain 
Cameron. I opened it with trembling hands. Only 
acurl of his rich brown hair, and the words, ‘ For 
Margaret—my dear!’ We never now breathe his 
name. She who has borne so much cannot bear 
that emotion. But I know that curl has lain on her 
heart ever since, and will be there when they lay her 
in her coffin. 

With her father’s extravagant ways, it was not 
likely that she could have saved money at Berlin. I 
implored her, on her return to England, to come and 
live with me, but I believe mine was an injudicious 
wish, and she steadfastly refused. I daresay her 
enforced occupation has been, and is a blessing to her. 
Biddy is with her still in her little Bath lodging—an 
old woman now, and disinclined to move—and, as you 
know, Miss Moore gives lessons, is the regular music- 
teacher, indeed, at a young ladies’ school. Every 
summer she pays me a long visit; every summer [ 
think she grows more sweet and cheerful. Formal 
and cold you thought her? I cannot judge; I see my 
former Margaret still through what years have made 
her.—But I declare it’s nearly dinner-time ; I must 
go and call her.’ 


A GERMAN NEWSPAPER. 
Ir a ‘damp Times’ be an indispensable adjunct to a 
London breakfast, Das Neues Tagblatt is quite as 
needful an accompaniment to the evening meal par- 
taken of at 5 p.m. by the inhabitants of the pleasant 
little German capital where I am sojourning at 
present. In point of size, the Tagblatt bears about 
the same proportion to its English prototype that 
Hohenbraten does to London, ‘The subscription 
which entitles you to have the paper brought to your 
house every evening for a month is thirteen kreu- 
zers, which makes the price of a single copy exactly 
one-sixth of a penny sterling. Mine is regularly 
brought by a tiny urchin wearing extremely strong- 
soled boots, who tramps up the common staircase, 
darts through the glass-door which, in a German 
house, bounds each family’s territory, and, marching 
right into the drawing-room, lays down the paper on 
the table with the air of a full-blown plenipotentiary. 
My Madchen, who is gradually acquiring some tinc- 
ture of English civilisation, once tried to indoctrinate 
this youth with the notion, that it would be more 
proper and respectful to deliver his paper outside ; 
but the envoy proved recalcitrant, and the next 
evening—in revenge, I think—he threw the Tagblatt 
down on the top of the kitchen Ofen, then in the act 
of cooking fried ham, whence it was withdrawn by 
Louise in a state of such unctuous blackness, that I 
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at once issued orders that Master Fritz should be 
given the free entrée of the salon. 

The editor of our small journal, or, as he signs 
himself, ‘D. R. d N. T.,’ abates no whit of the 
dignity of his office, although, to English readers 
at least, some of his ‘ notices to correspondents’ are 
rather enigmatical. I will translate one or two as 
literally as may be. 

* The article from Leonsberg we cannot insert until 
it is more plainly written and more calmly expressed.’ 
—‘The article touching the Lady in the White Veil 
finds no acceptance. —‘To Herr N. R.: Your answer 
to the last attack of B. Z. we must beg to lay aside, 
for with mighty lords it is not good to eat cherries.’ 
Then follow several cutting reproofs on the score of 
plagiarism, addressed to his contemporaries indivi- 
dually and collectively. ‘They all,’ quoth he, ‘steal 
without acknowledgment from Punch and Kladdera- 
datsch—the Tagblatt only excepted, which ever 
scrupulously follows the rule, suum cuique.’ 

I sometimes wonder what or whom the editor of 
the Tagblatt is like. Editors with us are such grand, 
nebulous sort of folks, looming so large through the 
mist of the mythical ‘ we,’ that one longs to scan their 
personnel, just as a Greek of old might have craved a 
téte-a-téte interview with the Delphic oracle. After 
all, as chemists assure us that the sweetest and most 
pungent perfumes are extracted from extremely 
common, not to say disagreeable materials, so I fear 
me much that the throne-defying, world-reproving 
editor has now and then been sublimated from the 
dregs of the people. 

In the Tagb/att, advertisements are inserted on very 
reasonable terms; and in order to adapt them to the 
meanest capacity, little illustrative wood-cuts of a 
very primitive character are prefixed. A lanky indi- 
vidual, with a staff like a weaver’s beam across his 
shoulder, and a pipe of corresponding dimensions in 
his mouth, is portrayed seated on a hillock, placidly 
regarding a drove of anomalous, long-eared quad- 
rupeds: this illustration happily heralds the announce- 
ment that a sheep-pasture is to be let. A stooping 
gentleman, sedulously holding an enormous watering- 
pot over some scrubby-looking bushes, informs the 
public that ‘a in-all-branches-of-gardening (as hops, 
flowers, and vegetables) cultivation-skilled, and 
with llent-testimonials-provided gardener seeks a 
situation.’ In the next wood-cut, a man with extended 
legs and arms, wild hair, and a fearfully anxious 
expression of countenance, is holding with both hands, 
and apparently at peril of his life, a furious-looking 
creature—a cross between the popular idea of a 
hippogriff and that of a dragon. The accompanying 
letterpress mildly informs the reader that ‘a seven- 
year-old, bright-brown, faultless, distinguished-for- 
draught, and in-every-way-to-be-trusted horse, is to 
be sold.’ Unadorned by a cut, we find the following: 
*The lady who, on Monday evening at nine o'clock, 
was to repair to the appointed place in the same 
bonnet and veil as on Sunday, is politely entreated 
to appear there at the same hour on Wednesday and 
Thursday.’ Under the head of Verlorenes (lost), a 
strange medley of missing property is advertised 
for; and while rings, pocket-handkerchiefs, hats, 
shoes, sticks, cloaks, and dogs all seem to have a 
strong propensity to desert their owners, umbrellas 
are decidedly the most numerous defaulters. The 
first advertisement which catches my eye runs thus: 
‘The unrighteous possessor of a black silk umbrella, 
with a brown carved wooden handle, is courteously 
entreated this umbrella—which was either left at his 


house, or which he for his convenience took—to deliver 
up.’ Two other notices are headed, ‘Exchanged 
Umbrellas.’ The first is: ‘The well-know: gentleman 
who last Friday evening took away from the Café 
Robert a handsome green silk umbrella, had better 
restore it forthwith, in order to avoid unpleasant 
consequences.’ The second: ‘Last Wednesday fort- 
night, in Herr Koppenhofer’s garden, an old green 
umbrella was left in exchange for a new blue silk one. 
A re-exchange is requested.’ Simple Hohenbratener! 
does he not wish he may get it? The advertisements 
from ‘brave, solid maidens,’ requiring places, are 
extremely numerous: whether the latter epithet 
may be supposed to refer to mental qualities or to 
square inches of flesh, seems to remain an open 
question. The matrimonial advertisements are many, 
and remarkable in that they, for the most part, 
emanate from the weaker vessel. Here is one liter- 
ally reproduced, and, in its charming frankness, 
worthy of all imitation ; it is headed, ‘ Hohenbraten. 
Marriage Suit,’* and is accompanied by the symbol of 
two hands closely locked together: ‘A childless, 
well-to-do innkeeper’s widow wishes to marry an 
active, respectable man of strictly upright character ; 
and she desires this merely in order to keep up the 
business of her inn, and to possess once more a peace- 
ful family circle. A personal interview will be 
arranged by Herm. Hugel.’ One feels curious to 
know whether the fair widow’s very practical and 
business-like aspirations have been fulfilled, and who 
‘Herm. Hugel’ may be. The next is headed, ‘Mar- 
riage Proposal.” ‘An unmarried, healthy, and solid 
lady, from a country village, twenty-four years old, 
of a respectable family, and of pleasing and interesting 
appearance, furnished with all-the-for-an-active-house 
dame-necessary knowledge and qualifications, wishes 
to marry a young man of. a trade, or some other 
without care subsistence-of-a-family-assuring-posi- 
tion, and who intends to settle in this city. The 
lady will have, on her marriage, a fortune of two 
thousand florins, hard cash, together with a handsome 
outfit. Further particulars will, with discretion, 
personally, or by post-paid letters, be imparted by 
Commissioner Wolffram. This ‘solid lady’s’ con- 
siderate specification of post-paid letters seems to 
intimate that the ‘hard cash’ will have a careful 
keeper. 

Births are not chronicled in the Tagblatt, but 
deaths are inserted in a curious and primitive man- 
ner. Preceded by a black cross, we find numerous 
advertisements such as the following: ‘To all the 
friends and acquaintances of my dear husband, I 
make known the mournful intelligence that he, after 
tedious suffering, yesterday at eleven o’clock gently 
departed. The burial will take place next Sunday 
in the new cemetery. For quiet sympathy prays 
the deeply mourning widow, Pauline Braun, born 
Bihrer, with her children.’ 

‘For the honourable escort of my unhappy hus- 
band to his grave, I, the mourning widow, give my 
heartfelt thanks, and commend myself to further 
benevolence.’ 

‘To the many friends and acquaintances of my 
never-to-be-forgotten husband, the Palace porter 
Schneider, I give the mournful intelligence that he, 
after seven weeks of painful illness, last night, at half- 
past eleven, gently fell asleep in the Lord; and on 
next Friday morning will be carried to his last rest- 
ing place in the new Friedhof’ (‘court of peace,’ the 
beautiful German expression for burying-ground).— 
‘Our affectionate wife and mother, Dorothea, was, 
after a long illness, torn from us by death last Tues- 
day at 2 o’clock. We thank our relations and friends 
for their respectful escort to the grave, and also for 


* Verehelichungs Gesuch is the original. 
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the hymn of mourning which they sang at the 
burial.—The sorrowing husband, ANprREas 
and his sc s, Paut and Kart.’ : 

These advertisements are touching and pathetic in 
their quaint simplicity ; but we can scarcely say as 
much for the notices in memoriam, which occa- 
sionally eoar into the sublime regions of verse. Here 
is one, rendered as literally as possible: 


In Memory or Herr Gattery Inspector TANNER. 


A Christian good, yet full of mirth, 

Friend Tanner no more treads the earth. 
Filled with the highest, noblest zeal, 

The fine arts owed to him their weal ; 

Men loved and praised, and at him wondered 
During more years than half a hundred. 

God, who beheld the taste he shewed, 

And care on paintings here bestowed, - 
Will surely raise him to a happy doom, 

And in the gallery where the saints find room, 
Make him, as their inspector, ever bloom! 


Sometimes, under the heading ‘ Ausland,’ the scraps 
of editorial intelligence refer to England and the Eng- 
lish; and they are certainly ‘curious, if true.’ Here 
is one which will no doubt be highly gratifying to all 
loyal subjects of Queen Victoria: ‘Prince Alfred of 
England is about to sail round the world. People 
hope that he will see so many new things in this tour, 
that his ancient passion for a pretty girl at his 
mother’s court will pass away.’ Seeing that the 

‘oung gentleman in question has but just attained 

is fourteenth year, and that the ‘ passion’ is repre- 
sented as an ‘ancient’ one, he must indeed be the 
most precocious youth on record, if we are to place 
implicit reliance on our friend, the editor of the 
Tagblatt. 

*The Duke of Malakoff is about to marry a young 
and handsome Spanish lady. The duke is now toler- 
ably old, but laurels are evergreen!’ 

One anecdote illustrative of our own commercial 
keenness, and we will take leave of our German 
journalist: ‘As an Englishman was lately travel- 
ling through the Pyrenees, he saw one of his 
eccentric countrymen climbing a mountain, where 
many persons had already broken their necks. He 
hastened after him, and reached him just as he was 
resting a little, before attempting the most perilous 
part of the ascent. “ You can’t deny, sir,” his follower 
exclaimed, “that in what you are about to do you 
are running the greatest risk, and under such circum- 
stances, it becomes most desirable to have one’s life 
insured. I am an agent for the —— Insurance Com- 
pany, which insures in cases of accidental or sudden 
death. Ihave paper, pen, and ink with me, if you 
will only be so good as to sign.” The enterprising 
traveller saw the reasonableness of the proposal, and 
signed his name without further question.” Whether 
he broke his neck or returned in safety, the editor 
leaves in doubt. 


-SHETLAND MARRIAGES. 


Aut the Shetlanders marry about the age of twenty ; 
that is, the men marry at twenty; as for the women, 
they follow quite a different rule. It sometimes does 
happen that both the man and woman about to be 
married are of an age, but this is seldom; the 
greater number of marriages are between youths 
of nineteen and maids of thirty-two. Whenever a 
young man can act his part in the manning of a 
boat, he has arrived at the height of his ambition, 
and therefore there is no wonder at his marrying 
early; but why he pitches on an old maid, instead 
of a young girl, is not so easily accounted for, unless 


it be that young men have a peculiar affection for 
old maids, as old men have a peculiar affection for 
young girls. This system of marriage holds good 
only with those who never leave their native soil. He 
who becomes a sailor, cannot generally marry so 
young; but he is always sure, before leaving his 
home, to single out the object of his future affections. 
In no country is a lover so faithful to his mistress as 
in Shetland. I never heard of a Shetland sailor who 
was guilty of a breach of promise, although he should 
be absent for ten years. Not only does he not break his 
engagement, but he never fails to write to his beloved 
one in effusions of the most endearing nature, always 
beginning or ending his epistles with ‘My Pet,’ ‘My 
Jewel,’ ‘My Watch, or ‘My Diamond!’ Years 
before the celebration of the marriage, the woman is 
by no means slack in telling all her neighbours of the 
particulars of the engagement, and of the year, and of 
the month, and of the day, and of the hour when it 
is to be celebrated. Such an extraordinary licence of 
ante-nuptial tattle would be hardly suitable for coun- 
tries where the bride sometimes misses the bride- 
groom even at the horns of the altar. The woman 
has another licence which is more peculiar: she 
is allowed to have a temporary lover during the 
absence of the true one. This licence is given by the 
absent lover himself; but the moment he returns 
home, the temporary lover must desist from making 
any more visits. How far the temporary lover may 
carry on his suit, I could never accurately ascertain ; 
but it is generally understood that they may ogle, 
joke, kiss at the back of the door, and squeeze 
hands when parting. The absent lover is allowed no 
licence of this sort, but must walk as circumspectly 
as though he were married. Whether he strictly 
adheres to such a course of chaste behaviour cannot 
always be found out; but it is certain that, if 
alive, he will return home and marry her who is as 
dear to him as life itself. When the marriage-cere- 
mony is performed—not by a priest, for there is not 
a Roman Catholic in all Shetland, but by some 
Protestant clergyman of the Established Church, or 
of some dissenting denomination, of which there are 
many—the marriage-party, a mixed assemblage of 
old and young, set off immediately on a short tour, 
until it draws near the dinner-hour. This tour must 
be gone through so as to form a circle, and must not, 
on any account, be contrary to tle course of the sun, 
else the young couple’s fortunes from that day take 
a backward course. 

As soon as they return home, they sit down to 
dinner, where the tables are sure to be groaning under 
loads of beef, mutton, fowl, fish, and bursting. Burst- 
ing is used at every meal in Shetland: it is made from 
black oats, made blacker by burning in a pot over 
the fire, while undergoing the process of drying. It 
is then ground by a hand-mill, when it might be sold 
for snuff, if people had no senses but sight. Lastly, 
it is baked into round balls of different sizes, which 
are avery little flattened, but not so much so that they 
can be compared to the Scotch bannock. These 
burstings are generally baked with suet, and thus 
they comprise the greater part of Shetland bread. 
The dinner being over, and having washed well their 
throats with whisky—for they are all exceedingly 
fond of drink of any sort—they commence the dance. 


In this art they are wonderful proficients, for they can 
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dance hours without intermission. A row of men 
occupies one side of the house from end to end, 
and a row of women stands opposite. The fiddler 
strikes up some riotous and ranting tune ; the dancers 
begin—they skip, they frisk, they fling, they leap 
with the utmost agility, assuming every posture 
and attitude. Some lean forward, and are intent in 
examining the skipping and frisking of their feet ; some 
lean backward, and have their eyes fixed on the ceiling 
of the house for half an hour. One man is leaning side- 
ways, and with sidelong glance is graciously admiring 
the frisking of one of his feet; every one, in short, 
has some peculiar and original dance of his own. 
In these different and peculiar postures they con- 
tinue, without reeling, for half an hour, thumping 
and pelting at it, till perspiration streams to the 
ground and mist ascends in clouds, or, as Burns would 
have said, ‘till ilka body swat and reekit.’ During 
the half hour they thus dance without reeling, 
every one is trying his utmost in cutting as many 
strange capers as possible, and ever and anon 
all roar out: ‘ Good-luck to thee, lad!’ and ‘ Good-luck 
to thee, lass!’ The lad and the lass who have such 
a shower of ‘ good-lucks’ hailed upon them are 
of course the bridegroom and bride. All the Shet- 
landers address each other without distinction in the 
Quaker style, by thous and thees, and by every other 
familiarity used by that innocent body of people. 

There is another circumstance about the dance 
that strikes a stranger very much. All the dancers 
have shoes made of cow-hide, with the hairy side out; 
and thus some have black feet, some white feet, some 
red feet, and some speckled feet. These shoes they 
call rivians. Whenever they intend to reel, one of 
them takes the lead, and all the rest follow; or 
perhaps the fiddler gives intimation that it is time 
for them to do so by making a discordant and hideous 
sound on the bass-string of his fiddle. They do not 
reel for half an hour, but run twice or thrice round 
the house, and then set to the dance again with 
redoubled fury. Burns must have seen something 
similar to the Shetland mode of dancing before he 
described his dance of the witches. I never fully 
understood or saw the force of that till I witnessed 
Shetland weddings. It is no uncommon thing for 
neighbours, who have not been invited to the 
marriage, to dress in disguise, and participate in the 
festivities of the evening. ‘The usual way they dis- 
guise themselves is by rolling the body up in straw- 
rope and blackening the face. These maskers have 
usually all the privileges of bidden guests, and are 
treated with great civility. At the end of every dance, 
every man must kiss his female partner. Sometimes the 
men dance by themselves, as the women cannot hold 
out to such long and furious exercise; and when 
they finish their dance, they do not kiss, but hug 
each other to such a degree so as to create disgust in 
those who have been unaccustomed to such a habit. 
When they are overpowered with feasting and mirth, 
all of them sleep on the floor, without any distinction 
or regularity, like so many young pigs, huddled 
together in the utmost confusion. They rise some 
time next day, to renew their mirth and feasting, 
which, indeed, continue for some days; a custom, 
however, now on the wane. ‘There is one thing 
worthy of observation about a// Shetland marriages: 
I never knew a real original native man of 
Shetland who married a woman of any other county 
or country; on the other hand, a Shetland woman 
often gets married to men of other counties through- 
out the kingdom, and her parents are exceedingly 
fond of such extraneous matches. Thus, the 
Shetland women have a better chance of getting 
married than any other women in Britain. 


HIDDEN COMFORTERS. 


Tnose idle hands upon her Jap lay not, they rather hung 
Like dead hands which from living grasp have carelessly 


been flung; 

You saw that life still dwelt within by the deep heaving 
breast, 

Save there, the woeful form displayed no motion—yet 
no rest. 

The eyes were dry—their power was lost in tears to 
find relief; 

While the tongue’s very muteness spoke the eloquence 
of grief; 

But if the quivering lips had breathed the prayer of 
that sad heart, 

They would have asked for leave to mourn forgotten 
and apart. 

For there are times when soothing words seem mocking 
human woe, 

And half-resentful thoughts reply: ‘How can these 
glad hearts know ?? ' 

And thus with her; she saw her own, but saw no 
other’s cross, 


Nor guessed that she might find that gain which now 
she counts a loss. 


Far less deemed she, when Hunger came and harshly 
bade her rise, 

That ’neath his dreaded form there lay an angel in 
disguise ; 

Or that stern Want, who sharply cried: ‘Up, to your 
toil again !” 

By Heaven was sent to lift the load from her half- 
frenzied brain. 


Yet these stern messengers have done what gentler 
ne’er had wrought, 

For the poor mourner’s daily toil demands its meed of 
thought ; 

Each simple task the hands complete, acts as a homely 
wile, 

First teaching the dim eyes to weep, and then the lips 
to smile. 


O ye who think that Labour owns no power to soothe 
and bless, 

Learn, that a tenfold venom lurks mid grief in idleness ; 

Learn, that ‘Our Father’ often sends mercy in sternest 


guise, 
And homely forms hide angel-guests from our earth- 
blinded eyes. 
Ruta Bock. 


On Saturday, the 7th of January 1860, will be commenced 
in this Journal, 
A STORY, entitled 
THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD, AND WHAT 
BECAME OF THEM. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘STORIES AND skETcHTEs,’ &c. &c. 
To be continued every week until completed. 
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